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■ . PREFACE 

Jri Mafch 1976 The Rockefel lei* Foundation convened its second major^ 

international, conference oh the education af yomen, Twenty participants 

from five European countries andf the United /States -met at the Villa 

■ • ' • . ' 'A ^. ' ■ . ' 

Serbelloni study and conference center in Bellagio, I^aly, to probe 
* " • , '. ^ . ' ■ 

the changes the past decade has brought to wpmen^s roles, along with . 

* ' V ' ■ ' ' . . ■ ■ ' . ■ . 

the implications of these cYianges for educational institutions. This 

working paper consists of . four papers written for. the conferetice, by 

'Alice Rossi, Joseph Katz, Margherita Rendel and Andree' Mi?h^l ; and an 

edited condensation of th6 taped transcripts from the five days of 

"^discussions, which was skillfully prepared by Carol Kahn. ^ 

One striking feature o€ the conference was the marked contrast it 

offered with ^'one heljd at Bellagio a decade before. Time paisses swiftly 

in our age, and a sdifse of radical change develops over a far shorter • 

period than was true in the past. Nowhere is this mo're obvious than 

in the case of groups^ such- las women. Which h^ve ^.recently emerged into 

a different awareness of themselves ^ In . 1965, when The^ Rockefeller 

Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation jointly sponsored a conference 

-on "Women's Education in Great Britain and the llhited'State^^^^^^ 

English college administrators and teA Americah. teachers, administrators 

and scholars, the wbmen*s movement as we kno\* It did riot yet exist . 

Women we^:e still a tactful footnote to the main body of Westetrji traSi- 

t ion, in education as in every other area .of inquiry. 

* It is not surprising, therefore, that the 1965 conference mapped 

out an agenda for itself which seems_joddly short of the mark today, 

It dealt exhaustively with the administrative mechanics of running 

higher ^educational institutioris and programs^ for women, but barely 

grazed the substantive questions which we now know might^l^ave been 

aired.about the aims arid contents of women *s education and tHe*ir lives/ 

Participants were more concerned with types of adv^nc^d placement, exams," 

With enrollment figures, with tutorials versus lecture courses, . with 

student; attitudes toward parents and college presidents, with the 

adequacy of 'the school 's physical plarit, . . 



^ A decWe ago, it was not until\the larft full day of the conference 
that the subject of "Participation of \Woinen Graduates in therWor Id q|^^^ 
Affairs" was broached i In a paper drawn from her survey tbf atti^ud^^^ 
and' aspirations among 15,000 -women graduates of the class of 1961,' ^ 
Alice Rossi ventured into an "aiialySis of how wortien then saw their^; 
life patterns; and'of what might. be necessary for any.wide-#ciUe, .\. 
■qhaijges in pattern-to take piacev-^^^^^^ 

ceiveTtheir major- goal . as beittg homentakers , and those vrtio planned to ;• 
work for the most part intended to i^errupt their careers while their 
children were young. When the wtomen were asked tP look ah ei^"^ decade 
and list what they expected would be important to them, hp^iife^r^^^^^^ 
and kin were at the top of the list, and work and career rank^ below • 

personal ho|b)>ies. • - . ' , ' . • • • 

Aft^ hearing reports on .two; innovative continuing "education • 
programs - the RadcliVfe institute, begun by Radcl iff e president . 
Dr. Mafy.I. Bunting, and .the University of ■Minnesota Continuing Educa- 
tion program headed by Elizabeth Cless - the conference concluded wi^h 
a gentle" statement of dilemma, which hovers on tfie- threshold of the con 
cerns of the coining decade. ^ ' 

■ We .discussed again then and on Friday^ morning the prob- ^ 
lem as to why so few women are -in top j^dsts and in spec 
ized fields. Resjearch indicates that fundamental factors . 
are involved, in that girls are brought .up differently and, 
are discouraged from developing skills usually associated 
with boys, in the academic world it was pointed out that 
women in the United States' tend to spend a great deal ^ I 
time on committee work ahd in advising students,, an'd so* dp • > ■ 
' not have time for writing the "articles and books considered 
necessary for promotion. In English universities where 
there are fewer; committees, and where- the expectations are 
the same, there is no discrepancy in appointments. 

Except for Alice Rossi's paper, there is an absence of the kind 
of deep analytic probing of women's roles acrpssthe^ spectrum of 
'^Relationships which has become the norm\ in .contemporary ?choW 
dbouk women. There: is a measure of polite, pleaded Surprise tthat the. 
conference" took place at all , .and thajt the participants^acqui|ted . , 
themselves well - 'Ve werVsQl. impt;essed,'' says the summary, 'Hiy the > 



number of ijxperlences and responsibilities each person had had'^ • 'de-^ 

:$piM^thft.jdi^^^ 

ab6.'t women and women's education are barely touchdd* It 'had not yet 
becorae possible to ask why-Alrls were brdught up so differently from 
boys; whether their development 'of skills ought to be restricted in 
.this way; and if^llot, 'hQW the sameAskiUs can be tJiilght and*^made i 
socially acciidptj^ble for both sexes. 

' ' When Elizajbeth Cless and Rosemary Park approached i^s at The 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1974 with the suggestion that it would be 
fruitful to hold another conference on wqmen^s education a .decade 
later, we readily agrSed- In addition to being > kind'^of sequel I tp 
the earlier meeting, the project was also related, through its tppic 
and tiiiJi^g^ to the 1975 International Women^s Year. ^ We decided piot . 
to limit participants to the United States and Great Britain, since 
so much had' happened for women ,4n all tlie European countries in Jthe- ^ ^ 
preceding decade.: Moreover, we felt it was mot enoug[h to put together 
a conference about '^educating women," buit tbr specify How this:educaT* 
tion should l5e focused: toward preparing them for leadership. After 
some debate we deliberately made the, decision to include men, belW 
that their perspective would add, a valuable dimension 
be no rfeal reform of wdmisn's roles without^^c^ 

attitudes as well. Four papers were commissioned \ from Margheritii 
Rendel, Andree^ Michel , Alice Rossi, and^Joseph Katz - to establish ^ 
points of departure and reference for the discussions. Elizabeth / 
Janeway agreed to chair a special penultimate session weaving^ogether 
"the most important issues raised during the conference, and Matinji 
Horner, took on the taslc of preparing -an agenda for, the future-. /- 

The six day conference which emerged from this plan proved to be 
a kaleidoscope of idieas, energy > .challenges, illuminations, arguments; 
and agreements. There were many surprises for all of us; one of th^ 
most revealing for American participants was^ the vfact that jwfomen » in 
other ^'Couittries see the tradit ional "roles' ih\theij? 'j^ciet ies very ]^ 
differently from the Amer.ican observer, in man)^|spects. The European 
%participanj:s. were adamant in forcing us to see ou^\goal& as our ovm, V 



* not to imposed pn them arbitrartly. The conference could' not have 

taken place without the devoted effort" of Elizabeth Cles«,\ who took 
i; tjicTo|iF"'f^ wprk as consultant .to the ' ^ , 

Pound^iion in doing much of the basic Jprganizational work ^ Her 
recollections of the 1965 meeting anj her perspective on subsequent 
developments in qui? socie^^^ Special thanks. also 

fpr to my colleagues Joel Col ton and Jane Allen for their many wise 
contributions and their willing and warm support. 
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' '■" ' " " feMe/ ;dn;a[We^ . were - -wrdng'i^jlis ! ■ " " ' 
'V-j :^ M^'l^S)^»ajt of feried its example^ ^' the; fact ; that^vt*!?^!^ 



.pec^le j^'irifj lJh:tie^^teht^on - was paiiJv to ^t^j^^ 
' pate vin. 'the ■drganlzatldh^ -^ running tff imi've^siities^ ^••'lifti /•i|«f#'^ 
didn.'t'' discuss," it y and we probably fhoMght/^ii^Jtfe-ij^ 
students* in stiid^t councils was adequate.* ' rThe lii^tf tj^hi^^ 
sliKMirh y^s that /We were wrong , ". 
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Alice" {Ross±r?^ociajL- Trendife^d.- Wom^ f ' 

"Y- '■ '^^^--l^^fss^ ^^^o comm^nte^ on the- 1^65- 'iBellagid^^^^ 
"^^T^iat nfeefcin^^i^t^^ with the iristitut^iohal^^^^ 




;e!ducati6n • tt)H^^ ^ fOTcing; universities td takfii thein 

m>J;^v^in«>':a^oimt..' , / \ . : ^. ! ■ : ^ -V- /v---v..''"a^^v.; 

RS?- " v"Ohe TeflectiwV of . this ' is that the Ph.D. rate for females-'-in-*:"- •":/ ■ ^-VcS^ 
l^v"; „ ^ 'laiei'^i^bd^' .Sjt^^^s ' -doited . b^tw^h ' 197!?" aind^-i975rW- jlYe^^t^^^^^!;^ 
\^/^ip-[\-,\}^^:iS-'i^^ "year oJP 1971 thaii . women' did^-in'-'the'iiWert '^'^i^lfe^ 



^There have also been significant changes in females' perception - 
6f themselves • Psychojlogists and sSciologists are noticing '^unprec- 
edented levels o£ intention to remain childless." 

On soinp isisues ]^ubiic attitudes are changing tjo the point where 
there is ho longer any sex differentiation to .speak of. On the ques- 
tion "Should there be equal pay for equal work?" pyer 95 percent of 
the respc^ndents said yes. But there is still either ambivalence or 
out-ahd-piflt rejection of women as l^osses (wonfen arevi t sure they like 
jphem any better than men) , and a wife earning more than her husband. 
On the latter point, some womeh have intentionally put a lid- on their 
eaminigs or profes3ipnal status in order to protect the delicate 
emotional balance of their marriage. 

Sexual Trends 

Sexually, the last ten years have witnessed a trend toward 
younger and younger initiation into 'sexual experiences and a later and 
later age of marriage. The ^ implications of this ate that more women 
enter marriage with previous sexual experience, with partners other . 
than their spouse. "Men ih the past have traditionally been' the 
teachers, and whatever the sexual practicesf of the couple were, th^y 
were usually distilled from /^knowledge provided byi the male." Woijien 
now. enter marriage with ^ sta^daV^ of comparison. Sex before marriage 
paves the way for. sex after marriage; also "for increasing divorce rates 
and decreasing rates of remarriage. 

■ ^ 

Econom:^.c Trends 

Fin^cial support fdr womeri - whether in or out of marriage - is 
still a problem. .Women student si for example, feel less comfortable 
than men about taking out loans 'and., borrowing against thei!r future, 
because they are liot certain theyl will hive^^a job after graduation. 
\v ' .A related problem is underemployment^ and here one solution might 
be\to "release ^ome of the males who spend 200 percent of their^time 
bein^\work-rcom]pulsive. " ' . . . 

* Ecdno^ic conceits such as the anticipated shortages of food and 
fuels wi-11 >tinv4late much research and development funding in the next 




detade • "What • s important from pur point of viev is that these, mbnies' 
ai;e going into fields where women represent a very small proportion of 
those now active. This will open up employment opportunities for them 
.inothe physical sciences, the technical fields, agriculture, and so on." 

(Conversely, it's.ndt inconceivable that men will begin to assiane 
more' household chores, "which Will lead to an appreciation of work for 
nph-pay, which might affect tlie status of the housewife. This would 
not be "tinprecedfented: the status of the school teacher and her wage,^^ 
at least in/the American experience, went up after hi^h school teaching^ 
became a^male field and not before, just as the status of the/bank 
telleac^^has gone down because that has shifted from a male to/a female 
^iq)atibh." 

Discussion of j Rossi Paper 
Maj -Britt Garlsson : Sweden c * 

Maj -Britt Carls.spn began the discussion of Ms. Rossi ^s paj)er t 
by: looking toward 19S5. She noted that the number of female studenfts> 
in Swedish universities began to increase in the 19S0s and 60s, when 
women^ whose families would not or could not pay for their schooling 
first became eligible for government loans. " The 1960s were also a 
time of widespread public debate over stereotyped sex roles. Now, 
because the loan system has been^ open to all students^or over twenty 
^ years, the male/ female enrollment in Swedish yniversitles is^about 

equal. . 

The .universities themselves, however, continue td be male-dominated 

' ■ : ' • . ' /■■ 

. institutions. Women seldom reach top positions Within the .academic 
hierarchy; female s'tudents are not encouraged to contintje With their 
studies; only ll^ percent of Ph.D.s are women. 

A11:hough this is not the norm, some; Swedish universities do 
child care^ facilities:^ as do some placies of employment . Husbands and 
wives are Incrj&asingly dividing bbth work and pareii^ting responsibilities 
"between them., ^ 



have 



- • _ - . / , 

In her rimarks on Ms. Rossi's paper, Andree Michel discussed the 

conditions o£ women in France, particularly working women. "French 

women coristimite 35 percent 'of all the employed fi^eople; but 50 percent 

of all the dlemployed/ They are the first to be Victimized by the ^[ 

economy. " Just over half of ail French working woi^en are married. 

Other marriage-related statistics indicate that the Higher the woman's 
•• ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ " *\ ■ .' . ■ ■ ■ •• 

education '^r professi<ihal qualifications, the higher' her ^ge at first. 

* ' • ^ '• ~ • 

marriage. And, tKere seems to be an incompatibijity between marriage 

and^ educated women because the divorce rate is climbing; most often 

the divorce is demanded by the woman." 

Interestingly, the people who formed and created the women's 

liberation iriovement in France were mainly middle-class women ^with 

secondary educations." The well-educated, socially weLl -placed 'women 

-^had enough resource^ so that "femaleV kinds pf injustices and dlscrimi^ 

nation were not of special concern to them. Those who led the €ight 

for more egalitarian treatment in France had to face two jna^^ 

unrelated obstacles - .a fatalist attitude -aiid a very^'Iow' national \^ 

Jjirth raite. ; ^.^.^^^ ^ \ 

The coiranents which followed indicated that government allowances 
rarely in flpQnce birth rates., as shown in the Soviet Union and much \ 
of Eastern Europe: "fh;e notion that someone would 'ha^e a third or 
fourth child because of a very smalls-additional income - given the , 
-work and loving care that a third^ or fourth chi,ld represents -r^ is 
unrealistic." ^ ^ ' - 

By making the mother virtually,; the so l*e •agent for child raising, 
one participant commented.,* that society has virtual ly^uaraiTtee.d a 
droj) in the birth ratev .Oommunity' support-, extende'd family support, 
is no longer available. ' . ^ 

Stuart Miaclare: .great Britain ' , . ^ 

^ The focus pn France 'changed to the view ''from Great Britain * the 
male view from Great Britain - when Stua;rt Maclure began his^comments. 
"I find mysel'f in a not unpleasantly ^detached position, as an agnostic 



among believers, convinced that male and female roles are Qhanging in 
important respects, . .and yet not feeling morally obliged to nudge 
histoi'y even faster in the-^di^^c^i^^. it i,s going," Mr, Mac lure admitted ^ 
that he is '^totally lacking . in\a kijid of intuitive .conviction that when 
men and women have adjusted to these important social revolutions, 

the world will necessarily be a better place," ^ 

» . " ^ .* . 

The Statistics for women in England are much the same as they are 
elsewhere, Maclure said; there has been a steady rise in the proportion 
of women in higher education, from about orte-quarter -to one-third. But 
the number of female university teachers shows no e^^ivalent increase - 
on the contrary, in 1961, 2 percent of university professors were women; 
in 1969 that dropped to 1 percent; in 1974 it was 1.8 percent. 

About 10 percent of all academics (teachers and researchers) in 
the Uni;ted Kingdom are women, with rather more of them in Scotland than 
in England. In other professions the^figures are. hardly more impressive 
The civil service has abo.ut 8 percen.t wpinen in its top administrative _ 
grade; the legal profession showed an increase in femgle barristers*" 
between 1964 and 1974 from 4.6 percent to' 7. 1 percent: - \ 

Mr. Maclure explained that England, as many otheY Western countries, 
is expecting significant decreases in the number xSf^academic positions^ 
available throughout the 1980s. ?'So I think there is a very real prob-' 
rem he:fe, namely, what alternative jobs women graduates will get. And 
this turns, of course, on the state of the ecbnomy and the questlcJn mark 
that hang« over the fairly basic r^structur^n^ bf the Britiish economy 
There •s a universal expectation of employment 'among women and an 
increasing ''expectation of employment on 1 eve Ir terms with irien." ^ 

T\\is expectation has brought about much 'discussion of publicly 
pyrovided child !care, which has come to be a major priority ainpng some ' 
-policymakers. Unskilled people dan be giveii a trade if 'they are taught^ 
the fundamentals of.qaality child care; this appears- to be the affordaple 
alternative to developing a full -time' preschool service, which^seems 
-out of the question for England at the moiipnt. 



Care for th? Aged - 

Margherita Rendel, after listening to Mr. Maclure's presentation ^ 
and the discussion which followed it, pointed out that although ^Ve have 
been talking about child care, children are not the "onl/ people who 
have t6 be looked after. There are elderly relatives^ pareo hartdi- 
capped adults, and so on/' The care of -these people falls dispropor- 
tionately, at present y upon women^ • 

'* . . ' • ' . ' • - . • ' 

' . Male/Female Role Changes ■ , 

At this point in the discussion one participant said, "I don't 
know where I got the' inspiration to pick up this s,ubject now," but 
some attention ought to^^be paid to the man's rol^ in our changing 
societies as well as the\ woman's role, Lydi^t; Bronte suggested that 
"aost- of around is ta;ble are really talking abgut the changing 
I roles of men and women, which.is a bit different from equality fpr 
women* ^ , . I 'm riot sure that middle -class and working-class women want 
to be any more equal than tliey alTcrady are with their husbands » -who 
^ometime^s have very tediious and difficult jobs.'* 

The discussion which followed considered equality in terms of 
"access vs. attitude." The increase in the female employment rate ^ 
oyer the last thirty years has not resulted in any significant- improve-, 
ment in women's economic position, for example, ' That would require an 
ideological, attitudinal shift which has not yet occurired. The change ^ 
in economic opportunity and the movement toward a shift values seem 
to be separate aspects of women's liberation ^ although th^^^^are; going 
on at the same time^ 

Bianca Lalli: .Italy / ♦ ^ \ 

, Biapca Lalli began lier comments by, warning that the numbei^ of 
Italian wpmen^ in higher^ edupat ion was very small - an extremely' 
narrow siector of society . The total number o? university^ graduates 
in ;Italy doubled between 1951 and 1971 i from 347,885 to 700^000-- 
Women graduates: more than doubled - from 47^551 toM87,3.42, or an 
increase of almost 300 percent. 



. The predominant occupation of all intellectuals in Italy is in 
medicine i with the fewest iji vol ved in agriculture and not nkny more in 
industry. Women are especially^w^lcome in industry because employers 
consider their pxoductivity tprbe low. 



The fe^le popiilatipn of universities, is nearly 40 percent, and ^ 
climbs to 44 percent of actual .graduates . Yet only 4 percent of women 
are pi;bfessors, although that is more than double the figure of 1963. 
Tlfere is*a high percentage of Women in'the humanities in Italy,^ similar . 
to that found elsewhere and confirmati^l^h of the tendency for the arts 
and letters to, be considered more female. >^ 

Ms. Lalli remarked that new legislation has been enacted which calls 
for the establishment of 500 new/university chjairg. Tl^se, she said, 
'•'will ptobabiy benefit people who have friends, nerve,, and money. . .and 
"for several reasons they may^more likely^ be wom<5n;*^ 

Women have become much mcfre active in Italian polit4;^cs, since the 
Jate 196QS, but th€fi*e is very little opportunity for them to exercise 
•meaningful political leadership'. The introduction of ^laws legalizing - 
divorce was a "big step forward,"' something that happe^jed because it . 
was- "historically relevant." The argunjent/against' it held^^that lo^er 
class women would suffer vyhile their "husbands benefiteou jJecatise . these 
women would neVer "take advantage of the divo^rce jstatuteA. • The fact^^ 
is that conditioned attitudes among all* classes are such that the rate 
of .divorce thtougho.ut^ thfe country is. very low. The same traditional . 
attitude exists toward separations and abortions. 

Day -bare centers,', which have been •pprfivided for children ^frofti 
.the age of four, and up, are now becoming a\^ai.lable- for infants as wfell. 
But the traditional. Italian pattern of (extended families -- grandmothers, 
atints,. sisters, ^tc. - has made' child rearing less of a problem than 
it has been elsewhere: , ' ; / . ' 



Part-Time Jobs/Protective Laws "" . * 

Someone asked Ms. Laili what position the unions take on part- 
time, jobs for women, and the answer was that they are -opposed to them: : _ 
they want par;t^-time jobs for everyone, not^st women.; Unlike Fxance 



where night work j for example, is forbidden for women, the . unions- in 
- Italy have .become somewhat, less "protective" in the past few years. 
The woBien*s movement has macle women .aware that many of the so-callred 
protective laws and regulations are really 'discriininat'orry* ThiTs is *• 
pspecially true ii^ the socialist countries where protection lawss are ' 
the most conservative. A number of "Vpisakers argued that conditions 
considered dangerou3 or unhealthy for women - such as night vork - are 
also bad for men, and that protective laws should be developed for 
both sexes. Y ! 

Retirement Pensions , / i 

Ms. Murray remarked that one of the problems concerning the *age 
of retirement ihvo Ives ^pensions, and t|ie greater expectations of 
women. Yet the controversy over female rei:irement ages, according 
/to- another speaker, started because womenMive longer, are in better 
health t|troughoUt their Tiv^s, and take of^vless sick-leave than men, ; 
even including pregnancy -and maternity J^ayeX the United SJ:ates, 
many women are paid less at 'retirement at sixtyvfive, Ijecause the . 
actuarial tables have them living;^ longer."'. ; ° . 

. But in Swedeh the pension system entitles both Aen and women 
to retire at ag^ 65. Moreover, xmder a new pension law the* retired 
person is then allowed to have a part-tim^ job^ "We thijlk it's better 
to USB part-time work ^ for older peof)le . than fot younger ories who are \ 
at he best age for fujtl-time work./f - ; -. ^ \" ' 

Pensions in Sweden for people who are not employed still reflect 

sex differences, ^and further differences bet\^en mariried woihfen and ' 

. . . ■ : : - ^ r. >v v ■ ■ :.. . ■ 

single women. Single wojnen receive the same; iinemploymerit. benefits . 

as single men. - ■ . - ^ 

Female^ Unemployment ^ • ^ - * . 

. ■ \ ~ ■ ■ * * ■ ■ . , 'i 

The discussion then switched ^o the unem^loymefnt rather th the 

employment of^women, and here Ms ^ Lalli introduced the 4dea of under- 
employment. One; reason, she thought, that the. figures for.xirieinployed^ 
men 'Were about the siame as for women ^"iJs' simply because many women 



wAl hot Vi^g^ as uneinployed workers/ TTiey may insteadjcpns^i^^ 
themselves to. be^'just'ui^ ^^^^^"^^ , ' 

, Ms.«lisi to hfer knowledge, n6 Yeliabre 

ineasurem^ntVf *the un in tJjie, United Stat^v / "In 

the United ^^S^^^ Current Popul at ion purveys (G^^ 

definition p^^ uneftploym^nt is "not working, -but seeking ijSrorit";.^ that ' : 
only'* underestimates female\ unemployment, because^^ • 
as young people give^ iqp. * ISp out statistics on feigfile.ti^ei^ 
"iandt youth •uriemplpj^ent^aje grossly underestimated in our pfficiiail 
data . V It ' s not an easiy; ^pb to . kndy how one would iheasure it • • . but 
cleaiBly| a better measur^.is needed.'' / * ^ ' 

' MSv Rendel said that in , Great Bi;italn a, new p^nsioBt •scheme has 
been recent liT enacted to become effective in 1978, becafee the. old 
one was clearly guilty of discriminatidn. on the^ basis of 'sex-.. • 
) • '*The niBW pension plan has discarded the previous- ^Sssiimpti on of 
the dependence of women on their hu^ands iand is raov3.ng toward- a - \ 
system which would enable husbaitds iii so||ie circirast^^^ - \ 

behefit f rom tlie contributions of their wives." But. women are still \ 
penalised, Ms; RencLel saidj because their pensions*. are based ^p^^ 
earnings,, which are tower thian men 's becjaUse the>^ spend mor^ time , 
outside the labor market." ;^ ' / 



/ Joseph Katz : Evolving ' Rela,tiohships Betwfeen Men and Womeff ^ 

will prily tangentially refer to; my paper," Joseph Katz began > 
"because I trust that you have all seen it and thefe's' a general 

■•. - . "\ ■ ' ' ' i ■; ■ 

context Un which i^ want to put it: the,quali.t)r of life. WjiatvI'm ; . 
particularly xonc^rned -with is the relationship *^of ipfen land women to 

; each other. • ' ;.. - '■^.:■• 

- "I think ohe of the interesting questions we need to! ask bicfrsel^ 
as: " How are we going to insure that some of the Intel lectua-1 advan*?^ 
that hav^i been made can be put into operatiory? At. the moment *many . 
things are terribly fragile;.... , _ • V - 

' [ JJOne of the things that has ma^e it possible; fpr women to take 




sif^^yr^ in Swedish society, £6r*exanipile,''iS? ;th^ 

• wis eigpand^^ was a labor' shortage, that need led , to^^^^^^^l^^^ 

^ xn a different way. " Attitudes bhanged because the pf actiqjtl 

,^ . advantages vWe^ \ ■■" ■ ■. Z;' "-V.' 

. • Cores^ 

" "^brie w^y in which tire women ' s moyednent 1 ed to greater :^reed6i^^ 
for bol^ s^xes was .in the movement toward coresidentiai| liying dn^^-^^V^^^^^- ; 
Americanycollege campuses, lintil the mid-1966s there was a fa 
amount c/f segregation between men and women; they had classes^^^^^^^t^^ • 
biit were otherwise separated. "What happened in 1966 was thiat studOT^ 
took laiings into their own hands, according to the principle- that Alice 
Rossi entmtiated, namely that the oppre^ed really h^e tp 'ta* 
■ >h^inselves . . The luncfi counter sit-i5isHn the Sqx;fh s^t^ \ 
xn general to a i^ew "activism. Then jwojn'en students became irivblved, in \^ 
his particular case pressing for do rmitpi:y aiTrangemOT^ A 
and -women could live together. - \ 
• "The first .such arrangemerits were ajt Stanfolrd; the pattexns varied/ • \ 
as did the ratio of nien to women. • * ; ^ 

••There was - of course, some adminiistrative resi3tanceo. -and* good ; 

deal ibf fear in the ffean's. mind that what the students were really after . 

;. --W -■ ■ . ;, ■ V • ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

wias orgies in the d6rni&. ' . « -n • . ' • . . 

••I'm always struck by the fantasies of adults. ... I 'khew that that 
was not their intent becausTe they could make whatever sexual arrange-. . 
ments they wished ofi^ c^rapiis.; They simply »{arited to have^aii opjpbrttinity 
:^ for eyeryday living with each other; : ■■.';y^'y '\ .---^ 

••And 'one of the great things to behold^as that^ alftoist . imm 
/ after the dorms became integrated; the whoIiB tofle .changedi . i .Dormi- 
tories became" centers of activity. Some people J^egan writing plays * . 
together ahd putting them on, some peoF|J.e mov€ld into this coinmiuni;fcy 
ihd began teaching in nearby junior high/Sch^ppls; . ^.The^ie was a revitala- ^ 
iation. of relationships. ; .and the i4ea of qbiresidenltia.lVliy^^ 
To me the ideal situai^ion is^ that men and women can be together^ . ■ . 
working contact. ^ / ^ , \ '.. 
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'^S$-Ti^:^^^^^ieai00ii6 ^ntegxati dormitorie^ ■ - ^iytker-'iotlns^^^^ -^^'li^^M 



^;2f^'::'^i.lH5j|^^^ ' ^O'-'-i^jS' pr^vi ded.;as' .vwe 11: 

-■-t.^>;V^fO---'^^ of jdiiii. liViiig ^is^a chiaiig^ in 

■'i.j|^i(b«piei^^^ ■ Shcmid ^erid* about th^j .s.iHae ^apouiit of time 

'On :'th6^is,sa6 ,'of r>rtio-: J.s } t^^ |fi||^i^iife^ 

■-'Sit^ad^ 

:-?f'i^ tifiioug^^^^ ';stil'i -Tlar ge ly teetl , itf shdttld; ■ be ■ 'ibxcItu^'I^^ ttliaife^i^ 
■:-''>Aji(i>ther-are!a ■■ in. which the "impact' of : coreis^ider^^ 
y(tiy iJa^ to the attitude toiy^i^^ 

show that^^^ rt^ are Still veiy mucK -more give* to th^^accie^^ 
Q^ual sex; at least- in theory, than women: a^e/^^^1^ 
* you sle^ep with, someone if ]pu found" : them on ^ 

laboiit 7S percent of the women said no, but only 27 percent 
. said Jthey would decline , 

'^fhis is what rsome would refer to as t^he masculine /concept ibn ef^^^ 
sex. Clearly, lyith women, sex and affection arer much 
linked, ^ Most women feel that marria^^^ importaht/ a 

i tio- be determined j list by the* fact that Jwe had a sexua^- r^l^ 
■ Miany men in- our interviews were -upse^ by that v 

"Women h^ve been, functioning as ,-the teachers^of Mep in. this regard 
What i?fesuits. can be the development of a jgreater senj^te of; a 
as Weii as sexual, relationship^ ; . > /i 

"About sex *as sucft>- our own datia are father sm^ 

■ we find, is .that women are more sexually active ^t^M^ ^P®^^^-'-^^® V 
;that .OT some 6!$ the consequences - of sex ,^^ sbcial'^^^ 
Were re^ m«iy young women became -free to 'rewLly erijoy- it:. .'An 

■ * ijit^resting^implicaLi^ is that" {you nqw have \ tit^Id^iac^^ / 1 _ 
-;..fronii"marriage.'" ^ - ^y^.^ -'V y .:' . . ^; 

. : - ^ "Until recently, it has been a standard p^ychba^ .develops > 



^ .f •■ mental theLory <that belated sexual gratificat.i<5^|» was- in its^elf a condi- , • '; 
^■ ■ti|t>n^^ !e^b de vel opmen t i, The pastponeinent oi^sexu^al gratificatloTl\^ ; ; : - 



(^^?J^::'.-:V-'^-|ii8^ . ; in 'fact, hQi:h sexual M^'^ 

■ 'we ll";be furthered hy^ tHese^n early-:e>^erien^ 
^fJ- home ta ipe is th6 ext^t l:o Which jisychplogici^l 

;E: Which >iappear to be sciehtif idal ly basedv are real 3,y at 



^estion 6^^^^ stereotypes . 



"Of course,* many of these new -situations caunr lead to p*olilems,;- 
such a;S yoimg. people being pressured *into behavior they t^ally 
reidy for; There i^ also the increase in. coresideritial liyingvto the i : 
point where, , on many campuses > those who prefer ^ sijigle-sex arrange-? 
inent, no JiJnger have that choice. / 



- « Cantinuing Education Programs * : v - 

^; ■ _ — — - ' _ _ ■ 

Nfir. Kat 2 thenf changed his subj*ect from ydiing women tc?^^ those 
middle-aged and older*, where the^re^are chan|[ed>Qppprtuhities and 
a changed sopial setting. One of the^e is jt trend toward COTtinui^^^ 
e*ducation prbgrams for women : A study was* done of ini!tl|lie-ag^^ women • 
who have returned tx) school., to" see what the effect jwas on their'hpme 
Uife their relationships' wifh their husbands and/childxen. The ' 
' g*enerAl -Upshot of .the Investigation was that tho.. relationships * \ 
improved. think, »V saVd Mr. Katz, *^iiat 

.woman becomes more interesting, and also m&re independent^. • 

\- \ , ,, , . -v. :" 

. "Th^ enlarjgement in the wp;men's llves was one bf the greatest 

^ things i've/ever been privileged to see; I've never, seelii , that kind' 

of eagernesfs for leaiming aiiiohg college. stu<^ents. -.T^ 

in these women W^ remarkable -^^ women witE"^t^^ 

with all kinds of consciousness levels, with all kinds of prior erdur 
catirbn . ' The.- h'Usbands > accordilig to the study Mr . Kdtz cited ,r became 
more and more enthusiastic aboutrtheir; wives 'edttcat ions when they 
saw their new excitement. Yet ''it must "be noted "j^^^ ^ 
Zion was anot without ambivalence." The women .too vha^l ndDted 



77::Ttyften-:f^ not sjpehding ^noug^i with their 

■ j|it families or about spending to^ iiucH^^^a^^ 



The increased independence of wpm^ gives rise t^i a^^-^^ . 
j - redel^nitiori pf th^ rp\e of men. For one thingV-it f^ 




What diminisheis ^ or lose toy: 



of|'^^|b<^^ vfiyre^ are b^^ginnd.ng to Ifeam how/ 



that; ;'anxiety , in,.;i:^self v 
iiV4;;j.:..v'^.:;>'.v'.>' Discussion of Kktz Paper 

>;-;/•■ -■..■.;-.- ;■•.■ • : < % , •■ /' r;^ 

;^ i': . Elizaibeth Clessi Adu lt Development . ' . , . 

. . tiThose of uS'^Who havie been wotking wi4:h the jneii and womfsn who 
*«'. are TretuOTing t^ :SchoollJia^^.,-.fo± 3L lc>ng .titoej,\been p^r^^ \ 
sttl&ies bf adult growth and deveiopiflen t;. . Previously weV assumed that 
growth and deyelopm^t fended someplace in thes rlatt^ tc^n&, c 
■"By' ^e* 21, -and that character was tfien formed. . . ' 

. '•'Now we are 'saving to the res»arclt psychologists^* We have files 
. full of material for ..you. Wc know, there is a pattern in adult g;rowth V 

and 'development ; ! ^ And we have been, presumptuous enQiigh to tell them 
-■/what; it is. ■■■ i\ - \ ' -^^ - y:^ ' * ' ' ■ 

"Foi* example, many of th'e studies I hkve seeii say that it i? only 
* at about age 40 that We finally cut our ties tb our own; parents. .Before 
that we bften react tb our- children as. though they were taking some of , 
tlie attentioi> away from us . -if. p'arents. coUld ri^cogni^e their own 
v jp-ofttlj^ patteitis:/ they perha could, se^ why* they aire reacting to^ their ; . . 
children in*a particulalr way. " \ 

al for a Wq 



"Also, it is apparently* normal for a Woman to change-^her- intjitlec - 
tual priorities some time -b^^ 30 and 4'5. . M^n, ^too, 

. are returriirig^ siphool in rapidly increasing niambers. iPxtibatbly^ they^^^^^ 
no longei^ feei they must^" be the'T^soier supporf families." ^ 

T brie ^es/k^r then sugjtested that really two different things ...were 
b^ing discWsed, nfirst> mid- life cafee^^ 
already hayfe som^ of training .or pi*ofessiohal p^ 

^ Jsecohd:, the women/ who have'; marr^ Had chil-d^en and wjio •tiKen 

' debide tflr^Q_^b^^ ^ 



fiiajt^in^Md^ir^ • Ct mtiHuing Educ4-tion 




(te^tina Horner putsyed th topic of coriifrinuing . education, saying ^e. 



...... ^ ....... . . ^ ^-^^^yW'Mf^Bmm 



.... 



Girtirsesh|v fpr 



•CoiJiisiesfl'lM^ moved from mid-day; to aftfer wrlf^ a^^ - ■ 

pirtic^^art^ from th^[ 35 to -55*;yeajr| 'bld^llJ^ 



Viis. \tof^ tha4^ there was a m 



' : of meii- iti; tikese' pirogramsX "Sixty: :percent ? of pdpwliatl^^^^^ 
; hayb ja B.Ai, ;ahd yet '95. percent are ^taRing^ the V courses fo^ 

* Spnie 53 ti^rceiit of them have- advanced degirfes iuld^PHvD,^. V Both>en * ^ 
, a^id j^bmen .have yeiy cbmplic.at:ec(, cprapflex^ and dlvexse fe 
^ retui?hiitg 'to education . " 

: ' . Mid- Lif e tareer Changes 

■ ' ; One participant made f fie point that what has happened .is ^lilit * 
'• young women need not choose 'their ca.reer - if ^ItVis to. he'oth'er'thaii 
Wife and mother - right after col l«gej. \any *oiie^^^ 

choice ttntll after, their children- aris gro*ii, "XndCperhap*5 of ^thQ'" 

-. thijffis Matina' Horner suggest* is that, once you are^. joMitted tOj a . ; 

' r* - ■ *s. , ,•' •**- . ' ■ . ■ ' • * ' - ^ ■ • ■■, ' , \ ■ * 

• poXlegp.pr university you xepiain the fespohsibirit/ d)^ tha^^ ' ' 
tion fojr the rest Of your .life. V , , ^ .V* .* ' ^ 

/iJewell Cobb pointed out : that, one of the big problems " in the . : 
jliealth fieldss especially medicine.^^^ fact that the ace 

/butijiff is 35 except* for the rare; superji^ vewy 

fed^cal Asswiation, Whi tremendpuis barrierv*V^ NV v . > 

] : Ms. R0S3X disagreed with; the^ view ^t^l^ jAv^ 
^ekpoft^ible; for 'its. students : ''I • d rather^ view t:h^ mtivi^^ as an 
^ institutidh that students can \is^ whether they h^^ been there. voS^ 
^it shotiid make no^ dif^r^nce/ Tlje iSoimselihg fiinct^ 
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^W^::':ii'^^:\^0n6^ df^the .iikyst -remarkablle' things ; to ■•hap^en:;ih,;th<*;:lJii^ 



llSniifiis^^t^^^ tradition ;-c>f\aji::M ■ c 
il^&i ^:M<J« ^1^^ tlie'-iprime*''chil<ii-beari 



curvfe , , 



lifl^ the ipr ime* chi Idrbea yc^i^s i and a retU^^^ 

*high;^vrater Coining ^ ..agev20 , ■ the: ^ijpW; 



agj^^'28,' ;iifcr^ 3*5 '-: has 



t radically-' ^altered; ■ih^:thi^^l^l^1^^ 



^ - is iy^s. Ilte iiiaye had an iriyerteJ U/whicK is almost ekactly paasiilelj^ 
*: to th^ • male trend ^ with the highest/rate' of increase since. the ffldd- 
. I ainprtg peopl e in the prime clii 1 d-be 
jifho h^ve children, under S/years old 

'There is ^ a' ver y basic kind; of bultural logic at - woirk hei?^^^ 



t/rate- of increase^:' siaicie;iAe>m 
iring ■ years -^speciaMy 



'\indjor change duriligV ajid/aftej ^orld^ War '^^^ca^Ta^^lr^^ 
. over 35, whose children were AarAed sb^d* no longer:^ 
in the -1950s and early 60s thesf chaige Was among vom^ 
we#e 6 tq^yiyears old; the womeiif fbimcijjol^^ 
* in ,$choQl - again , hit chal lengiivg the idea that a'^ Womanls priinai!)^^^^ 
role during che early' childhoc^d' years was as^ a hoTnemaker;** ^ 

•*TheYi in the late 1960s and early 705 yc|u have'' a major chang«rylh 
, V* . th^- attitudes and practices of the^ ybungei: gf oup.^ 86 pero^iilfiDf Women . 
. '/in their early twenties who have a college degr^'e arekjM^l^^^ 
- majjiy of< these Women are preparing for highly d^n^ding careers - t 
* : *^re in Jhfedical* school, business school, 'laW school and soi^. on/' ^ 
^ ^ Mr. Colton pointed out that humankijid in general has h^ 



' mm 




tenancy to go trough a mid-life stage of questioning eirlier. 



cljtoicyes ;^ J'trydijnj^ to reiss^^ one is caught^ 1 

shoqld be going in anotheit direction." \ ^ ■ ^ ^ " ' 

i Ms\ -Rendel offered**his statisticar cautionr "When yoii tSlk about . ^ , 
the Titmiber of^ w^ 

aref employed, tlfal: ^rcentage^ i^ only ;;29' percei^^^ t^e l2*0r ft 

only 20 percent is 'full time . In relat ion to the p6piilali6n^^^^^^^/v 



oflSr^ 



{as a whole, ^-only^ 5 percent of women with preschool. <^ildren aye workin^^ 



fullVtimei Thter chOT from the Mvto -the U curve "^svsl^ill^^^^^a fairly : L 
imoderate pattem^ the percentage rose from 10 perceirt ta 29^ 



0*, 



percent that it is trijtiing, bujt it is a fairly modest percen,- . 

tage still." \ ■ 

. University Enrollment 



I. 



Ms. Murray commented that the expanding enrollment in imiversiti^s 
£s siflhtly off, "and ther^ may ieven.be a decrease in applications from 
.the normal age ^roup." . v i ' 

Ms. Cl'ess adcled that jthis was a trend that administrators should 
r<^cogni2e,'and that, for instance, "we cannot use the sam^ application 
form-. We cannot use the same qualifications for financial aid. We 
cannot, use almost 90" percent of the procedures wf, haye developed for 
the 16 and 17 year bids." 



, Karin Westmaii-Berg:- Sexual Relationships ' . ' 

Ms. Westman-B^erg began her comments on Mr. KatzVs paper by w^m-' 
ing that her remarks were personal rather than professional. Before 
she went to the United, States to. deliver a talk at Harvard, sTie said, 
she triedf^to study the i:esults of the women's movement in Sweden, , 
particularly a women's group called Red Stockings. ' . 

"thr^ group feels, they can prove that women are being terribl)f 
exploited sexually. Yet Mr. Katz tells us 'that women seem less re- 
pressed, less guilt-ridden, and more in touch with their own sensual- 

'."I think what happens - at least in Sweden - is that after a'. ; 
few years they' are- regarded as promiscuous by. Swedish men, and by ; 
other women, too. And yet the young men who follow tlie same pattern 
are admired and considered successful, 

"This double standard is still very strong in Sweden, and is 
one of the main reasons for .sexual exploitation. Women can't defend 
. themselves '.against it. > ..^ ^ 

"Ojie of the main arguments against women's liberation in Sweden 
nowadays is that men are impotent with, 'these 'terrible feminists.' 
A previously virile young man confessed that he found it impossible 
to be a successfur lover with a woman he felt rather strongly for. 
When he discussed the problem with male friends who had had similar 



experiences, they ^began to realize that.^ without knowing i\,^jt_bey 

have been i^doctriniated to be "^'sexually aroused by naked women, breasts, 

hipsi.; aiidr§p on. They ar? .nd,t, however, aroused by tlje mind or the 

pers'onality • They worked hard to get rid of this at;titude, and they 

succeeded,', At the' end they said it was wonderfu^l to be able to 

experience feelings,: - emotions - and, at the same time, feel physical 

excitation.' ^ . 

At the lend of Ms. Westman-Berg's comments, Mr. Katz responded to 
> ■ ■' . ■ ■ . ■ " ' .. 

the point she hati made about promisctiity . "I think a distinction has 

to be made between promiscuity, which is sort of indiscriminate, and 

premarital sex. What I have been finding is that most relationships 

are serious apd there are no;t very many partners either for men or 

women. The^ a^ual behavior of both men and women is not nearly as ; ' 

casual as their attitude. 

M?. Katz also said he had not noticed women in America being I 
*f. . ■ . • . ' - ' ■ ■ .. . ■ - 

considered whores later in life because erf earlier sexual relation- 



ships. V' , , ^ < ^ 

Regional Attitudes Toward Sex 

' ' ^/ ^ ■ ' ■ . 

One speaker suggeist^d that the problem might occur when some of 

these womefi return to sm^ll communities from .larger and more cosmo- 
politan college towns. Their past may come back to h dun t them "when 
it comes to the point of establishing marriages and families." 

.Mr.- Katz responded that even cosmopolitan Stanford was very 
mtich' opposed to the idea of integrated male-female housing when 4-t 
was first considered and there Was a great deal of local editorializing 
against it. But what in fact happened after the campus set. up coresi- 
dential housing w^s that the community response was- very positive; 
journalists were dispatched to the school and came back with glowing 
reports. - ' . 

In addition^ there was^ surprisingly little resistance, from the 
parents. Probably the diminution of the fear of pregnancy was an 
important factor iji that. • 

Ms. Knbwles thought a tjruly representative ^ample, which i^icluded 



Alabamia and Tennessee, would pi^pduce quite different reactions. The 
attitude toward divorce in these regions, let alone contraception ""and 
abortion, is very much more conservative* ^ 

Thi? was strongly seconded by Lydia^ Bronte who agreed that 'Very 
pften social scientists study populations in the Northeast and on the 
West Coa§t, yet there's a lot of Araeriea in between.".. 

Alice Rossi referred to a book> Contemporary Adolescent Sexuality , 
which looks at sexual behavior with, at least some attention to regional 
variations, ••You could rank the regions of thQ United States in terms 
of levels of sexual experience* as^ West, Northeast, Midwest and South.'' 

Premarital Sex rf . ' 

Ms,. Rossi went on to comment on the theory of premarital sex 
which hp Ids that if you're not sexually available, you detiy yourself 
the opportunity to even cultivate .a^meaningful relationship, "This' ^ 
leads to the impulse to be sexually available be fpr^ you want to be, 
which is fine, if you :.do it onpe and the relationship in fact turn- out 
to be meaningful. But that's not atypical experience. What'SrinorV' 
apt to happen is the realization that the man is not interested in a ' 
permanent relationship • The first reldtionship.ends and the woman 
titles again. By the end of the second affair, fantasies of concern 
about her own behavior begin to emerge. 

"What this^' suggests to me is .that behavior is running ahead of 
the psychological capacity to cope with conflicts in this area, and 
that this is particularly acut^ for women. " v ' \ 

.Another point Ms. Rossi wanted to make was the less rosy sid^ of 
contraception and abortion. '^The fact that contra^ception is now a 
female responsibility leaves women witliodt controls. Women have 
accepted the fact that they are the contraceptors and also that they 
carry the responsibility for coping with abortion. And abortion is 
a very real possibiltlty because the so-tailed effective contraceptives 
are not used at the beginnifng of a relationship.. They are used when' , 
there is a stable, on-going involvement and one can anticipate ^ex 
several times a week. So when women go through the abottion experience. 



•it is dfteh without the comfort and support of, the aexual pa,rtnefr: . 
they pay- for it ,then\selves - psychologically aldne and financially 

- Mr. Katz acknowledged that there is indeed this, underside |to the 
new freedom. ' . ' ^ 

Mr, Coltori then' commented, that an;f surveys among young p^ple^P^' 
such as the one conducted by Mr. Katz, will almost .»urely pro<^uce the 
results that are expected, i^arian Gal laher agreed, noting that ^^*botIn 
young men and women put down what, they would like to feel, thjbir id^al 
self so to speak^jTather than their actual behavior.'^ 

Mgirian Gallaher: 'Masculinity, Femininity, and Power 

Marian Gallaher spoke dn her experiences in counseling ^young 
people in regard to the new sexuality, and said it was c lea j!*. that 
bioIogicaHy the woman has far more sexuality than was ever/ thought 
/possible, and that this tends to frighten some men. f ' 

"We have had men cdme in with, problems of irtipotepcev /When' men 
find themselves impotent they begin to question their Tnasculinity. 
When a woman doesn 't have an orgasm she figures, 'O.K. , so I haven't 
^ had an orjgism, ! but she doesn't question her felnininityv 
^ ^^-''This basic belief is more fragile in a man,-.^d I think the 
women's movement must understand and kccept this. Otherwise we're 
going to be at loggerhead?* I believe what has happened] is that 'men. 
^ have institutionalized their feair; this is why women are| having Hiffi^ 
culty getting jobs and 'higher pay. 

''The new freedom, c^f youth, sexual and otherwise, Hafs elements of 
I'eal hfelplessness. Many^ young people just don't know what they want 
to do. I'm terribly coricerned with the increased rate pf suicide and 
j murder, two things which h think stjem from the same xo<jt of helpless- 
'Vness, frustration, powerlessness , 

'/ Dr. Gallaher argued against the statement that woimen are the ^ sole 

I contraceptors by citing the fact that more . and more men are haying 
vasectomies. "Men understand the permanence of this, /but they feel 
quite strongly about no^ imposing the problems of ^abortion and fhe 



pill upon women." One initeresting .aspect 6f the women's movement 
brought 6ui; by Dt. Gallaher is the emergence of what is in esseftce a 
whole new class of women - between 40 and 65 years old. "Their chil- 
dren are out of the home. Half of them are widows. Yet they are 
strong; healitfhy, sqxual people. Now we have to fi]^re out something 
for them. to d6. I ^hink part of the consciousness of this group that 
it is separate and defined came about through the women *s movement.'' 

Aijother change that cah be att^cibuted to. feminism ha;s been the 
dual eommi talent oife^^h^ highly motivated career women to her profession 
tfs well as. to her f^ily. According to studies citecTby Dr. GallahfSr, 
these women "not only have to be pretty good in their careers but, 
they have to be supermoms as well." Although they could hire help, 
often they opt for doing the shopping, cpQjcing, and child care them- 
selves. • • : ^ ' 

"Part of this comes-^ffom the belief, certainly^/ in the medical 

profession, that young children need their mothers. If this is true, * 

* f ... 

then day- care centers ?ilone won't solye the problem.' . 

"As one solution to this I, would like to see a change in the ' ' 
education prpcess/ Where is there a rule that, says you must go. through 
medical Ischool in four years, do your internship in one and your resi- 
dency in three^" 

\ . * ■ , . , ■ ' ' ' 

Mafina Horner: Career Pressure v ^ ^ 

: i 

. Ms. Hprrier. brought up a' new subject in connection with todfi^y^'s . 
college woman, namely the ptessure to have a career as a funct^n of 
her educbition . ^ , » 

Until recently, a, career for women was seen as an alternative to 

having children. But what about the women >-who have had their children 

■ . ' * 1-. ■ " ' ' - * .t. ■ . ■. • ■ 

and are living longer? . They top now look to a tareer as a source of 

satisfaction, selfr-esteem, and fulfillment. At the same time, men 

have decided to devalue competition.^ They talk instead about a more 

* ' " ■ ^ . ' / 

.cooperative Society ahd a better qi'ality of life. . . 

"And the ambivalence, the corfflicts, the dissonance, the anxiety, 

I think are inevitable when you get such rapid and prpfpund changes 



/ 



^happening, in $0 narrow a time/ ''As somebody here has noted, in periods 
of economic gtowth' and expansion there's; the opportunity for a larger. ^ 
socic^l Consciousness; one sees women or minorities entering traditionally 
male or white areas, and the world dbesn't,, fall apart. , But just as we . 
have come to accept sotne of these changes, the economic world has begun 
to fall apart and i it Vs very hard not to couple both those things." 

fligtorical Trends 

. "I, ajn consistently struck by the dramatic rapidity with' which 
these.prbfound^sdcial, political, and economise changes have occurred. 
/ And, I feci a tremendous urgengy for " the Tcind of information th^t will 

"help us distinguish effectively between; temporary, change, cyclical 
moveAtehts, and'' long-term tisgnds. Because if we don* t do that, we, ^, 
as educators, are going to be caught in the position of reacting, and 
never making any active or cr.eatxv^, plans for re,alistic 'changes ahead. 
"But if we have tlhis information, we can think about alternatives 
. . for the future. , and plan for them. A historical perspective is terribly 
important for, this: for example, there ^'was a women's movement in the 
^ United States once before:, in ;the 1950s. What happened to make that 
advance! possible*? What accounted for ^subsequent regressions? 

"I think these questions have tp be asked so that we- don It miss 

' ' ' • ■ ■ ■. ■ 

, . ^„ * the boat again," . ^ /- .\ 

^ • - ' ■ ,^ ■ t 

Socialization. Experiences 

' Ms. Horner then said that as a psychologist she was especially ^ ^ 
-7^2 concerned abotit the functional significance of contradictions in the 

attitudes, and behavior of young men and women. She cited a study, done < 
:/ at the University of New Hampshire among '400 students, in whi?ch male/ 
female relationships were^i)bseryed in- both cooperative and competitive 
situations. In cooperative situations, the women performed b.eauti fully. 
The -men, however -/even tho^se who had previously expressed all the. Stan- 
dard "counter-culture" attitudes of support for women's liberation, 
criticisnf^of competition, and so on - displayed the most strident 
power fantasies conceivable. And this was in totally non-threatening 
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Situations. 



• One thing, this experiment proyed, said Ms . Hbimer, is that - 
cdoperaltion is^ot part of th^ male socialization experience. What-; '; 
ever cooperative- "efforts .they had inade had usually, involved teams ^ 
co]^eti|:ive spirts . "Whatever 'they sa)(<i«about being ;|upportive of w6iiu^n> 
they don,' t actually feel it .\ How are they coping with the fact i;hat' , 
women may bfe teaoliing tKem sexual itj^? There^^^ a great sejiise , of ^male 
.powerlessness and' inrpotence in this, new relationship,". . « 

. Mr . Katz interrupted to ask what the women • s: fantasies "in the 
study wbre, to which Ms . Homer replied that by wid large they disr. 
played great ego strength and a goal -orientation , to cdnpeljitive . > 
behavior . "One of ;the frighitenlng' implications of the results, i 
that if you "get this kind of intensity on 'the pari 6f m-en 'i^ ' 
harmless situation/ what kind o'l. react ion wili'^restilt wKen the stakes 
ai^'high?"' ' ■• ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ■ . l ' , 

" Ms» Rendel comment ecf" that most women probably experience relation- 
ships with men as power relationships, whether they are $exual in nature 
or not. In fact., ' she suggested thit there was probably not §f woman In 
the room who had riot at sbirte point experienced at least a minor j)hys teal 
assault from a man, - \ ' ;. , 

"Certiinly that is the implication in American films, where every 
situation a woman finds herself in- hinges on the possibility that she ' 

t !■ .4", 

might be assaulted.^ Certainly if onels conditioned in this way it * 
affects one'? entire attitude, especially in terms of .courage, initiative 
and seiT-confidence. In Britain we have a whole different set oF e3cperi- 
ences.|' , ^ ,' ■ „, .■■ ... 

Ms.. Westman-Berg thaughfthat both men and women were in need of 
a new life pattern which reduced the competitive instinct in -men by 
having them work' with their children and collaborate with theii^ wives. 
"Women have always adapted to male4. Now, if the meai adjipt to us it 
•will be much better fof^ them, as well as- for us." , ' 

Ms. Homer noted that, she had not meant to leave the impression 
ti)^t one cannot undo socialization experiences. She advocated working 
with the generation now in college "to help them recognize and come to 
grips with irhe ways they have been socialized, and bring to the forie 



some of those forces that are clearly subconsicious. That way they can 
ieam to deal with them, and hopefully socialize their own youngatdrs • 
■differently."- ,'■.:...:■» ' " 

^ • She then spoke of the results .of two separate studies which ^ 
reveiled an irtteresting.:;J)henolhenon Oii' the fertility patterns of 
successful career women .c As women,: began , to close the professional ' 
gap.^betv^en themselves and their husbarfds or boyfriends, J^ysucce'i^si. 
ant icipatbiy pregnancy resulted, ei ther, planned or unplanned. T?iat's 
a very interesting coping strategy, as you begin tp narrow* the ^ap 
between yourself and the mare. ~ / 
/ ^ ''With single woriien who achieved success you had/a stoppij{g in 
the i-r careers:. Those, two *things fit togeth^K The data shows a " " 
life patterning trend that ^raises some basic questionsl^bout the 
significance of children for. career women, .given that we haven't 
really; changed our socialization practices yet.* , 

"The other side of . this is the fact that a great man)^ wOmen'' are . 
igiving ,up. their careers because their husbands •are feeling castrated 
and it J ixst isn ' t worth-.it . Or they resort to the divcrce/^option, 
whiph is"a different coping ^strategy." - • . ^ % 

: Different Effects of Edu cation . 

Mr. Maclure raised a number of questions abputy the different'^ 
effects of the educational system in, the United States as comparecl, 
for example, with, those in his own country/ Great Britain* '*The . 
question of mature students returning to higher education is^ quite a 
different 'issu^ in Eur^ope, because we are talking about a, mucK smaller 
segment of th^ community. Moreover, there is th? "notion th^t the 
first claim to continuing education should be, by those who haven't 
had^ny education beforehand." / " ' _ 

/ Ms. Rendel : "I could spends quite a' lot of time discussing the! 
*Ways in Which nominally equal educational systems'in various countries 
in. fact operate very cdifferently upon the two, sexes. - ' ' 

- "I have with me a number of statistics about the British educa- . .. 
tional system, -such as- the bffect of early specialization. For example. 



boys, who will get apprenticeships, st.ay with the staijdard tfoqrsesi , ' 
girls, whQ generally Jiaye to pay, for arid pursue their own, vocatipnal ; 
trifilning, take typing and shorthand.!; . ' * I 

Msv Rossi noted that nx)t much af r :i had been giyen to national , 
differences in • educatitinal incentives • : >c;al and_class distinctions . 
'»ln: the^tmited States, I think ijt would be fair t^ay that there have^^^^^ 
been four determinants' of e^ducatioiv: social class, ability> sex, and 5 
race, there hast b^n a good deal of sociological work don©: on thf , ^ 
in'terae^ioh of thefe variables. Social class for a long time was 

■ ■ - ■. . ■■■■■ V ■ / • 

mbre powerful than ability."., . , ^ 

Ms. Rendel cited *a study Which showed that the most important 
variable for* the education o^ children is the edycatibnfel /attainment* 
of. the mother. And ir©t , sli'6 said, the basis of practically all our ' 
assumptions about educattpn and social pldss is. almost always corre- 
lated with the attainments of the father.. . - \ 
■■' ■■ . ■' ■. ■ . ■ '. ' . . ■ .... ' 
In response to Ms. Murray's query, "How do you define social 

class?" Ms. Rossi replied; that "in most , soxriological . literature, it 's . _ 
a composite measurement that includes ^educatipn" and occupation^ 

Ms«t Lalli said that in Italy there wis often little cbrrelatiQn 
betweexi income. and. class, because some salaries were very low even 
though the occupation carried status. Mr. Macjuye remarked that the. 
fifteenth DUke of T ancashire, who had recent, ly died, h$d been- bank- 
rupt ^ive times ^in his life, bift a ^ember bfthe upper-upper class 
to the end. ' " ^ 

Mr. Colton: "I'd like tq Sa/ a few things about the appointmenW 
of womeri-JUi positions in higher education. It 's a changing situation. 
One 'Of the significant impacts of the .v^bmen's' movement is that schools 
now very consciously and deliberately seek females candidates; in iaddi^ 
tidn, women are no longer disqualified because of the kind of thinking 
that went oii even as recent Iry as J: en .years ago> i^^e. , 'She has a hus- 
band; she won't move; she'll have more* children. • 

"And interestingly, the men who have been replaced by these* . 
women are riot resentful .""^ ^ ^ . 

Mr.. Colton theij asked Dr. Gallaher,if the hew socialization process 




irhl^^^ aw^y with stefoc/types would n)«a)i\ that young glials ^ 

mitt taught that they may becdmtt' d,6ctors or lawyers « are also ta'iight ' ' 
^ . to b« competitive? Shd responded that the% idea was to h^ve men look 
at rthi^ir cpmpetlTiye natures ana question whether that extreme a con- 
dititdii^ng was necessary j . or whepher perhaps it %ight not- be agreeable 
i&e inpr^.^^^^c^ more feeling. ^ 

/ think we're confusing tKe i^ords 'ci^gression' and 'coippetitlon, 
and l!d Jikci^to throw in a whole diffbrent word * ^tssortiver* . 1 
think assertiveness is something that we all want » andr thajt we all 
should )iaye> The difference /betw^^ assertivimess and a^res^lon is 
y that the assertive person pTOtects his/her own territorial space 
without infringing on^someo^e else's.*^ * ■\. . 

similarities and -Diffyfe rencels 

^ The discuss j on focused heavily 6n the composition of the women *-s 

^, movement in various countries. In Italy^ for^ exi&mple^ Ms.. Lalli 
explained that it was miibh more ideological, **mOfch more b f a soi&dal 
and pbliticaV i$su^ than sin^ technological oneJ\ Someone volun* 
^^teered that in the^ Unlred. States the women *s movement is" highly polit- 
'.icized as well as bei^g carefully dr^wn along ^bourgeois and Intellectual 
line?. "V - / o 

France the* movement se^s to be' organizationally fragmented but, 
according tcr Ms ; Michel , *'they arft verji^linited as to. their goals • " 



- Ms. Murray sa^d that . in England ^^^^nuniber of girls going. 
the universities jias increased f ar 'febre than the number of boys, but * 
the percentage of women in a^cademic. positions has been decreasing in 
the past ten y^^rs. Hov^verv those who are ..Appointed Stre quite differ- 
ent from previ/^us academics. Formelrly, they were usually* spinsters; 
today there a^p .far more married women . *:^lthough the number ^f univer- 
sity appointments for women has decreased,^ Ms. Murray had personally 
;not noticed any discriminat:,ion against them. The cases known tp her 
were ones in which the woman was not as well qualified, as the man whd . 
got the appolnjtment^ ' ' , - ^ 

Ms.; KnowleSj hovfever, remarked that qualification is' a veVy elusive 



«mie«pt« tni that perhaits what na6a».-t6 b« done in aomt institutions 
1# to 0?c|adn#^^the ralationship. bitwean the qualificationS*and the Jol?. 

Andt^t l^cMlt^ future Employment andqaadershlp N<i «4t^^ w^^^^ 

^ < jtevttitfhdl' aha had choken tcr int^r||at[ i^c^ 

tb^ic'froii a global rather thin a Frenph or a Wea^eifn 
J>o(:au|^>^of the interdependence of all parts of the ifuiJSi; ao^iffcy^ ; 
vi liiterid to examitie, from a feminist point of view^ the pr#^l6ti6ns ^ 
of the ILO concisrning 'F«»male employment in the fiitU*e, I HfbuW aliO^ ^ , 
like to'riffl^ct on the leadership needsMSf human society / Incjuding,. ^, 
in my observations; women in" higher education and also theilf social . 
' l-esponsibllity. , . ^ :.a ' " ' . . ■ v..-;'''' 

; first assumption li^ ihat it is b^d for women not to be 
econoiji^4ally independent . Psychological autonomy artd sexui^l freedom 
cannot be achieved if women are! economical ly deipendent on others." 

According to ILO statistics, Ms. Michel explained, only 4Z percent, 
of- African women make active economic contributions to Jhe society. 
.Yet it is a fact that between 50 and 80 ii*erceht Of the food" consumed > 
by African famil|;es is produced by women./ ILO si^atistics also_ esti- 
mate that 26 percent -of the* economically active po'pulatioh in the 
Third World consists of women, biit that tHie percentage will 'decrease ' 
in the ftiture - the reason being that rural females will tend to . - " 
emigrate to the cities, only to swell the ranks of the urban Imerapltfyfed. 

Aere are two separate Standards for agricultural production^ i^^^^ 
the developing countries - one for men- working to. pjuduce food for ex- 
port, another for women who work /to nourish the population. The men 
are paid, „ the women are not. ♦'fhey (women) work from the beginning 
of the day to the. evening, the ir wo •eking time is longer, they receive 
no salary* no recognition, and their work;. is not included in the statis- 
tics of the economically active-populati'on." Ms, Michel said that it 
was not only in Africa that al 1 the economic indicators have been 
fixed Jjy men. The same is true in other parts of the world where 
proper reciognition should be accorded to the non-salaried functions 
of women. ^ / . ^ 
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ili>t;-.^N£iix-::i^»»» ' M». Michtl t»ld, wHwe the ineriltW>:j^fltf^^^^^ 



' i»- irea* »fhlch r©iii» 'di,?^f<sliy?|&i^^ 




- , , Disciissibn.of Michel^apef 

liiaj>ftrit't Carlsson: Tfadct Unions ' ^ 

' » — V. — - ^■ , ; . 1. 

Ms> Carlssfln's commimts were obseril^d from the trade unionist 
jioint of view because that is her area ot expertise, and be<&us6 lihe' ] 
Irade unions iri Sweden carry most -of the employed people. The bigges^V 
the Federation for Blue Collar Workers, has 2 miUion member$v Ms.> C^rl- 
sson^s union is the Central Organization for Salaried Empjoyees - a^ 
union, for white collar workefs, : 

'irbiiien have many probl^s in commoEn, irrespective of their st^- 
dard of iiying or where in the world they live > ■ Economic develbiment 
per ^e is not a guarantee of ' equal ijty between men and Wpmen, The right 
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, f'1■^■.::•^....™ 

^ i*"11tiS*;|terW ^-the human side of sdcio^ogy i«|i>;|^J^ 
-the development- o£'n»t^on4;' Mid^^ 
|i|iilirfa.^.,urtan;»^ ipuraV'planiiers, deii»graph«ya|; atiiBi^ ■ ■■''"'.'^^^ 

^iw^itects.-/ there''.has 'to- be' a new;eqii*^i^^ ' ■ 

■iieis ;iiir'th(B'\educational 'syst^^ ' 
ing (of i»Fe8chbo|l and primary grades but also into techtift^^^ . .. 

.at^the university level. And finally, women must bdcbnle:^^^^^^^ 
fiinctionaries in order t0 participate in tlvp!Me^lsl6n<»making^pr^ ; 
— . ^*Wo]iien should create pressure for a new international order, / ^ ^ 
tfsklhg for more economic justice. It seems to me that the l^q^rdvement 
of women status implies a change? in ^pci!al imd econ6id.c dispiarities ' ^ 
and a total change in the present poWer-and value struc:|u^^^ 
women^s coalition should be oriented toward human solidarity. !V 
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of! tU f •^l* to work, to „iaxii'thojntr livelihopil, must bo uphold. « 
^tM>nefi«ii£itt hoyo tho right; to» ga!i^fii!li employment on equal terms with 
i ii gi^ ^r o u g h ^e ife parti^ipatt6^^ 

. * ' 1'Aji| i^lVo mArKet policy Is a preroquislto to iiD(i^v'ing 
|lOMiiM'j^^ work force, i^id to. inclbasing 

; clOniidiMice . \ we * re workihg' toward . aGol i^shing special laws which; I^ro.* : 

■ tect^ iiibien". ■ '. ' ' ^ ■ i ■ * , ^^'^ ' '. - ^ ^- '■'\--'\'-^ •'■ 

*'In order to ^unteract the weak position that womiin have'todoy, 
for ibany'' years "^o come it will be necessary to oyercoiApd^^ 

/Special fields A in favgr ofi womenT ApproximiitelJ' half o^^ 
created through,* state aid to assisted areai of a tbuntiji^^^^^^m^ , * 
given to women. The Declaration adopted by the IVU.^ CcmferO^^ ' , v 
Stated: 'Positive 'special 'treatment during' a transitidna 
ajj^med at eiffecfting equality b^tweW the^sexes^ shall not be iregarde<i 

**as discrimlnatOTy. * *• " ' -v ' 

V ^^1\rhere women lire concerned « the demand for equality includes 
greater opporttanitios. for gainful emgloymenty, While froot^^ 

^poii^t of .-view it means liberty 'to assume |i great%r sha^e of responsi- 
bility fbr their children. ^ ^ ^ ' 
**A gredt deal has rhappened'in the Swedish l^bQv market in recent , 
years* Several new laws have beei^ passed elihanting security ojF employ 
rnent^ endorsing the right' tti, work and to attend .trsoe miloh business 
meetings during working ho\irs^ and to take ^time off for educational 

;purposes.'. 

**The trade unions have peiayed^ and continue to play, an important* 
pa;c]^.'in> the work for achieving equality of tfhe sexes. They exert a 
great ; deal of influence on social development, and have< initiated 
programs of reform covering practically the entire range' of social 
affairs* " V., ' ^ '.^^ ^ ./ ' -^"-^ 

, '*Our program on family policy^ for ex£unple, ift^ludes labor market 
policy, education' policy, the financial support of the family, the ' 
housing environment , and> amenities. We refer to thes^ matters as the 
equaliJty qjiestion, ,no longer -as the 'woman's question. * / , 



r^iiviiid-^^ peapctnt of the 'swf jllili 



y> It, i,.v> 



. .. C-^li'- 



Mtf-K^.: v.'iiBMtcev •Iso\th«)r no-lbi\ger \dis.appdar, .fijpm the^ liibox^^ijiafkat ^4utljtiig^ 



t6 Increase . Iii ^dliil^n^ 
pxS^litm o£. women' with ciiddreti yn^ 



''^^t^^yiSt^tf^^ einployment . 



iave- <iiff*rent.i)tliiy£ot^^;f^;^'>;# 



^ ; : p men;, and women have 

^fct^einii in the. labor market., for , example, ^sythpsf p^ 
^fiouti^v ^ ^-Seventeen -percent ',of all; those, mipioye^^ 
jbbr iii>1974 1 iTiat»s 650,000 peopl^^j^d:^ over yO^OOO ^i'^^Hiift 
'Wbiwwi* 'Teenage -boys and retirement-age mifi^ we the- 6nl>^^^ 
ragiUariy have part-time 'jobs, • • ' V . i"^^^ '^^^^ 

"Part-time work is more common «mong mi'ddle-raged and Older iwoifteil* 
than among younger women. It is al so <more common^ among 
older childr^en than among younger women, that Was" Very *in^^^ 
information for us because we 'used to believe th^ part-time work ;/C 
was for women with small children. • , \ ' 'i-^^-^il^^^'- 

*jthe .vast miafority of " women ^orkiri^ part trifle are marrie^^^^^^^^^ 
witK fin 1- time jobs l Women with a high level of iducatipn; 
thoise with professidnal training, are less lll^ly; ito wrk pa^rl; *;^ 
Many women with part-time jobs hfve" their working hot»s scheduled to 
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'such a way -that they miss, out . on one or more isocial welfare 
yet pensions ^ and daily sickness allowances ate evei^ more i^hpbrtapt 
to^them than to others because of their small incomes. .y^\^''- 

"Kten anrf women may need less active^, or reduced, working boars \: , 
at various times in their working life - for studyi^ for child ) care ; 
or as retirement age approaches. rSo: we do want.. flexibility in, woi^lttg 
hours, but we don't want to have the part-time category litiii ted ^t^ 
special group within |he labor market i'V f . — \, 

^ Toward gouality in the Labor Markgt • 

♦•The divided labor market is probably the greatest obstacle to . 

ectuality betH^en men and women; Affirmative -action measures shotild^ ' 

> .. /^ ■ \ .' '\ ' ,■ ^ / ■ . • " _ ' ' * ^ • ' ■ V * 
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theriefore be taken to establisn genu^ of the sexes in the /; 

job maxicet., . ^; ; " ■ - '..U ' ■ . . ■ ■/ , / . 



•JJob evaluation systems must be developed which put greater 
emphasis on the human and social importance. of work. Another measure - 
ment shoul4 deal with the economic and! technical , value of work, .^iiual 
pay for qual work must be put into practice as soon as* possible, v ; 

"The ability Vf" the family, to plan its life is, to a great extent, 
determined by working hours. Working hours have a bearing on equality, 
on opportunities for jgainful employment^ on education, and on trade 
union and political activity/ as well as on the running of the home and' 
the care of the children. " . 

'ijhe ability of adults to assume dual roles is dependent upon^ 

satisfactory child care arrangements. Care for healthy arid for sick 

' ' ■ , ' ** ■ ■ . •» 

children, care at inconvenient hours of the day and night - all t^ese 
aspects of child care are needed.* " 

" ''Fin^^cial assistance to yoimg families has also influenced the j 
equality of men and women; the >est way^of providing financial assis- 
tance is by giving both parents the chance to go but and work.** 



Role of Education 




"Schools must take active measures to combat traditional atti- 
tudes concerning sex. roles. They must prepare students of bloth sexes 
^or dual roles in 5^dult life - in the home, dn the -family, in employ- 
merit; they must end the segregation amonfe varioifs fields of study. 
(TechnologicaL subjects^ which aye undertaken almost exclusively by 
boys are a' case in points)- Ail elementary and upper school stuidents 
should^eceiAr^^ certain measure of instruction in social technical , 
and economic subjects. ' 

"The breaking down of age*-old traditions concerning the allpca- 

tiori and organization of work in the home is an importajit task for the 

domestic-science sector. Students must be given an opportunity to see 

■ . ■ •« . . . ■ 

the connection between conditions *in the home and the, ability of women 

- . '. * ■ ' * ■ ' 

to assent -themselves in the labor market. » _ 

"Priority' must be given to the question of how education is to be 
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distributed among different groups, regions /and educational fields, 
in order to cater to the needs of individuals both in and out of the 
work force, 

"Future planning of the educational system ^should be based on 
the idea of recurrent education - the alternation of periods of educa- 
• t ion and periods of employment > as a normal model for individual educa- 
tion planning. This would allow for greater interaction between educa- 
tion and working life." ^ 

Wil liam Chafe : On Diversity . \ 

"We find ourselves in a situation in the United States in which the 
Whole question of equality ^d oppprt un i ty hajs to be addresspd in a ney 
way. The reason is largely that the matter of defining equality h^s 
been raised in a new way by the civil rights movement and the women's 
movement. Many of the attempts at reform in America h^ive concentrated 
on procedural equality, on legal rights/ on having a common status dn 
the courts before the law. Yet it has .now become clear that even df 
you had the same rights, you did not have equal oppbrtunity - opportunity 
Vequired substantive change, and new distribution of resources and income 

"I think this is true not only in the United States but around the 
world. My major concern is that we be more aware of the difficulties 
of making the transition from the kind of environment which we in this > 
room have grown up with, to the ones which might exist in very different 
cultures, with different sets of values, with different ways of life, 
different institutions and economic processes. 

. "Many of the job opportunities we have been talking about may not 
be consistent with the needs of people in the Third and Fourth Worlds. • 
Their own cultural modes are often quite different from pur' own, and 
there should be more of an effort to communicate from one level of - 

%y * . .... 

J experience to another and not just to gloss over these distinctions. 
"Within this framework there ^s another large question I'd like 
to raise, namely, whether it is possible to talk ^bout women as a self- 
conscious, collected group. :Women are the onjly victimized group in the/ 

; wotld who do not generally live with each other in ghettos, who do not 



suffer the same common experience of either residential unity or a common 
living condition. They are dispersed throughout' all. cultures arid classes, 
they ar.e members of ethnic, cultural, religious, and racial groups as 
well as a basic sex group, and they therefor^e have many things not in. 
cpmnion as well as many things in cbmmoh. " i 

"'If we are making the assumption of identity and solidarity, we 
should perhaps reconsider, or at least raise the question, to what 
extent solidarity exists, or how it might come into being if it doesn't ♦ 

VOne th;rust of the feminist movement in the United States, for 
example, has been toward the goal of achievement - achievement based on . 
individualism rather than collectivism. This is part of our cultural 
heritage as. opposed to China's, for example. I think we have to recog- 
nize that while there is talk of a feminine culture of cooperation, \ ^ 
historically there has been this great emphasis on individuality.'^ 

Ms. Michel disagreed with Chafe's argument, saying that at the 
Mexican conference, which she attended,, all the women, whether from 
developed or underdeveloped countries, found that they had a common 
denominator - they were without power. Consequently, they did have a 
feminine consciousness. In addition, she said, there is the pdssibility 
that a basic kind of education exists which is common to women in all 
countries * ■ 

-Ms. Michel also questioned the accuracy of the emphasis on indi- 
vidual achievement, noting that in France and elsewhere the task of 
working tpward better conditions for women is part of a collective 
effort at resolving broader social prdblems. "And it is part of the 
humianist tradition of feminism to link personal achievement with help 
toward others;" - . 

"Mr. Maclure also commented on cultural variations and national 
differences versus national similarities, saying, "I would have thought 
that from an anthropological point of view, it would be awfully .diffi- 
cult to assume that we cart take a completely different idea of the 
relationship between men and womeft and plunk it down on a worldwide 
jnultiplicity of cultures. 

"I would have thought that if you went through Africa, country 
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by counti(y, or India or Asia, you would fiiid that there were very strdng 
local customs which were dependent uponythese verv disabilities, or dis- 
equilibria, between men and women. I /Would have thought that it was 
just pious talk to say we should change the whole of the education 

that it could be equal for men and wom^n. People aren't like 



system sc 
that; 

"It 
tive of £ 
cause of 



seems to me that if pfie, takes another dbjective - the pbjec- 
voiding starvation/ that in itself is] likely to be a dominant ' 
chaiige. Shifts the sex roles may tpm oUt to be important 
corbllai^ies of doing av^y with starvation, and jthose shifts may occur 
natur^ly as the othe/ goal is pursued;" 

May^herita Rendel :/ On Politics 

Ms. Rendel^/^fered her coiranents on Ms. Michel's paper, beginning 
by saying tha^ if she were a Minister in a Third or Fourth World govern^ 
ment she would surely implement several of the) proposals made at the 
conferencf/but that the problem is that all these governments are sov- 
ereignyentities and no outside pirty can presj:ribe -hovr they should pro- 
ceed./ 
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What is the outsider supposed to do? I 



s one supposed to say. 



J/^e won't give you aid unless you employ woinen, * and then let people 
/ starve if they don't agreet It's a humanisti[c problem. '^ 

. Helvi Sipila: International Women^s Year 



Helvi Sipila also spoke to the qqestion 



She acknowledged"majpr differences" yet pointed out that "on the other 



of cultural diversity. 



together 'a great deal of 
1- Third World women really 



hand, the International .Women's Year brought 
information that we had never had before. A] 
want education. They may want to have something less advartced thaa What 
we have be'en discussing here, or they may wart to Have some kind of voca- 
tidnal traiiurtg. They may not need as high A lev^l of , edtuJation as 
we\re talking -about.. ' 

••What came out of those programs is that! for the first time we haye 
an agenda for the whole world, with a number of specifics for national 



acti,on, for. regional action, for global action. And eyer:^-^siiigle 
country has. done something alxieady . , 

"Until recfently even the United Nations' own organizations didn't, 
recognize the extent of the so-called women's problem. The World Bank 
cbnfessed that they only dxscovjpred it about five years ago; when they 
realized that 40 percent of the world's poorest people^ are women, and 
that xml ess they do something special for them it will get worse. 

. "At this moment therp is an interagency task force dealing 
especially with the problem of development, and they tea have" admitted 
that they almost forgot a;bout women. Men seem riot to realize what is 
happening. . . 

"I think the real disadvant^tge is that womjen have not been heard* 
Tliey are a silent people who have not even been heard by planners at 
the national level. 

"In the developing ooiintries these women have children and more 
children because that's all they know how to do; tliey do it. for sur- 
vival. They are depending on these children for economic and social^ 
security. And what . is even worse, I think, than the fact that they • 
^re adding to the population problem, is the quality of these children, 
in most cases the mothers are unhealthy because they do not have 
enough to eat and consequently the children are unhealthy and many 
of them die. ; 

"One of the really fright en ilfg figures that WHO came out with 
just iast year is that within Latin Americi, 107 million children are 
expected to be bom .duxing the decade of 1970. Five million .of them 
will die before they are one year old; 7.6" million will die before they 
are five. That means 12.6 million children, within one decade, will 
die bp.fore they are five ye'ars old. . 

"We then come td the question of hunger. Subsistence farming 
could at least produce enough food for the family,, to insure/better ■ 
health for' the children, but these women have not -bee« taught 'to do 
anything, they have been bypassed^ by those who taught agriculture. 

"And we all know how much the education of the chili depends on 
the education of the mother, because in most countries it is the mother 



Adto iS; responsible .for the .child 'is training. When 60 percent of the 
VSOp^lH^^ women, we can expect to see illiteracy re- 

peated, as is the case.. 

"So iii spite of all our efforts over the past thirty years, the 
number of illiterates is growing, and what are these children going, 
to beopme except unskilled laborers? How can we expect to solve the 
"unemployment problem? 

•'All 'this is the situation today, but when we think that within 
the next 25 years the population will increase by 2,500 million, how 
can the developed countries imagine they will still be in a position 
to help the developing jMgantries? The figures for India alone are 
that^ 2 million children are born every month; 24 million every year. 
That's more than 10 percent of the population of the United States 
being bom every ydar, in a country which cannot provide enough food, 
health, or education even now. 

"In any case, we have let it go until now. If we would have 
started to -do something twenty years ago... .But we need some help. 
We do not know what to do. 

consolation at the moment, desperated as I feel, is the growing, 
xmderstandirig' of the situation among the governments, but especially 
among women in all countries, especially the developing countries. Our 
development aims will consequently begin to respond to their own needs. 

, "Women's development has been integrated into the so-called Inter- 
national Development Strategy.. Partly it's due to pie availability of 
money. MX the United Nations organizations, even-^those which have 
never cared for woi^en, have been studying the role of women in fields 
like industry, agriculture, sanitation engineering, and so on. 

'•A special rejgional plan for Africa is one of the best we have. 
It trains and pays people according to their needs, and it trains 
people \n the skills which can respond to those needs. Asia is starting 
a similar program.; Latin America, where the women have suffered a 
great deal because it is the home of machismo, is now embarked on a 
planning progrsyn which will include women. 

;VIn conclusion, I would like to say that* the women in all. these / 



countries are determinpd; It's not as though we are pushang s6m6- /T 
thing they don't want.'' ^ . 

Mr. Ghafe: "I certainly agree that the problem is iiniversal. 
Biit l: question to what extent the response to that problem^ should 
presume a universality of consciousness. My central ppint was the 
question of cultural diversity, biit there is also racial and economic 
diversity. I think one hasrtb take into account where people are and 
what their realities ■are*'; *^ ' a • . . ■ ; 



Jewell -Cobb ; On Being Black and Female - 

ChoQsihg to addriess some of thfe issues raised in Ms. Michells 
paper on future leadership needs, Ms. Cobb said that she would sjjeak " : ^ 
primarily from an American frame of reference, since America -is what 
she knows best. And she added that as she is a black woman. she is 
particularly aware of the minority problem which compounds the fejjjjiale 

problem. • • ^ 

, . ■ ' , ■ ■ «. ■ ■ . 

Dual Exclusion Strategy 

Ms. Cobb cited statistics to show the relative percentages of . 
whites to blacks, and wbmen to men in schools and colleges; the data 
show vnat black women have to compete harder than anyone else* Many 
schobis and employei:^ see it as an "either/or" process, she said, and 
will accept either/ a woman or a black. "It's the dual exclusion strategy 

Ms. Cobb noted that a striking phenomenon has been the alliance-.of 
women and minorities worldwide. They constitute 59 percent of the world's 
population. This is a tremendous potential resource pool from which to 
train pebple^^or future leadership needs, especially in the sciences where 
women are e;)\/en inore underrepresented than in other areas < 
" In the United States^ the National Science Foundation has now 
allocateci fxmding for women's programs which "is at l^ast a. start." 
But th^ money could not be given directly to women ^cause that wouid 
conflict with the Civil Rights -Act which states : ''No/ subset of a popu- 
lation may receive money to the exclusion of any other subgifoup.'^ The 
pi-pblem was rtesolved by" asking universities and other inSstitutioris fo 
mndle^he women's programs themselves. . ^ 




' - in effect are, first, a r6le-ina4el*,prograiB 

in%hich a woman scientist talks .abput her "profession, tio stu- . 

deirtsj/^ecofl^^ career workshops;^ ah4 tfiiird, f Pro- 

gram for women who have been out of school for two to fifteen years and 
yi^p \taht to take courses to prepare themselves, for laborAtory or research 
.work." ' .• ■ . .. ;' ■ ■ / ■. ■ ■ ."'K.-'.' 

' . Ms. Cobb told of a<conference she had recently attended of thirty. 
ininoritv women scientists. The p articipants were^at 
^womibn, Chicanos, Puerto Ri cans, and blacks. All had very dif^^^ ; 
backgrounds and early expetietices but all were victimis of tll^^ 
exclusion strategy. However, they all displayed a strong sense. oK self- 
worth which was instilled by their families; and com^ 

1* In general, the fewest problems had teen experienced When these 
female minority scientists were yourig. They began, by feeling victimized 
because of their race, and only later because of their ^ex. "The move- 
ment was from racism tx> sexism as they moved into the job market and into 
the ranks of upper leadership." . 

Male Dominance ,^ - 

"But," Ms. Cobb continued i "what in my view is the greatest problem 
is the male situation. As Andr^e Michel said, women must be in the 
(iecision-making process and at this moment that chair is held by males; 
Governments are male-dominated. -^Liberal bodies ^re male-dbrtiiriated^ 
Intepiatibnal organizations, economic industries, an^^gra^pate schools 
are male -dominated. Our challenge is to siee how we caV change this, 

"Mogt of a male's early formative years are spent with women. 
But we do not seek power or influence then. We. do not use wlyat we have 
as a physical and psychological advantage." 

• Bucharest Conference ^ 



During^he discussidn following Ms. Cobb*s remarks mention was made 
of the Bucharest Conference on Population. Ms. Sipila said she was 
^ashanied wliep she saw the Third World Plan of Action presented there 
because it mentioned women only twice "without any recognition that • 
women clearly have much to do with the population problem." 



Rendel t gducatioA. for teadgr-flhi^ 



an analysis' of the ptob- 
.1 will ni^e some'^conmieftts^ oiiJeiiA ^■ 



^ >!6ii<^^^^^^^ is not sufficiently discussed,' certaSiiiy 

^iibt in Bfcrita^ elsewhere,; Is th^;;r^/ 

sex-role stereotypirtjg - in children • s .Books , - in research 



• in the 



e scho d H ls'v iii sci ence^ i to xi^^^ a l l' "t h e-gresfc- 6f i t .r : — ^.J — i^^ii 

, >^ "Aiif^^ is that there is a confiict between an. ed«ca-'l ^ %C 
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tioJiki systei^^^W^^ value but of the ""febnity/tia choose 

aiiid a : s wrhich perp.etuat^s stereotypes . Schools ' showldj^o^'er' > 

more express iy^ training more scientific training 

: for. g;iTls.. ■ \ ' „ > 

"Another, issue worth thinking about is the educ^ational problem of 

training the passive, child. Child education centers oftembecome^^^^^b^^ 
"education centers because boys arS assertive and girls arb apt to sit 

guietly in a comer and escape detection.' They do not constantly 

demand attention and are often 

"Later in life the problem is not dissimilar, because if Women do 

not show pi active interest in seeking promotion,, i^pr exai^ 

top are often overlooked* "Initiative is the. desirably quality in, 

management ; however, women who hsve iagi fated for bet1\er p^spects,,or ' 

promotion, or more' eqiial treatment are branded, as ,trou^ ,Many. 

women are, in effect, punished for their success . They are ^ten' under- 
vpaid and resented by men. Women who hiave the will to achieve, and who 

have in fact accQmplished something, are qften attacked in a variety 

of devious and less than devious ways. 

.. " "Some of the things we seem to be looking for include dual roles 
foy both sexes; sharing the burdens and the joys of the family.' We*re 
kl so: looking for a cooperative rather than a . coinpetitive society. The 
: question is vhether it is possibie to bting aboyt such change^ ,• and 
if so, hoW? We know that' people do change their habits;:and fd^Jf^ 
sbraitlM^s even yei^ And ofterti they change rad^ morf^pidly 




SiS^Sfi^^Soliw 'Public opinion- IS "^^d'ften :in 



it iis as^iiined to be. " 
ation • 



L^jSisieti6i^^^^ the sine giia non of Change, Ms , Rehdel sa.id, bi^^ 



is not sufficient . 'J^I^do,, however/ think th^re is ^n 
iTit^ractiOTv^^b^^ \a.v, and behavior, arid attitude^ ; I think that 
. lirtr^^^b^^ and that behavior does, in turn, modify 

•att^i-tiidesr . 

/ ■ ^0 think that ■theVimplementation of a liaW^equires suppiart froin. 
^s^ieciaL that, th^e groups have a part to ^iay in a variety^ . 

■.bf-waysi ■■ \ -A. , ' 

••Arid I think that we can \leam from each other , >?hich is not the 
same as saying that one can picjc up an institution from Country A aiid 
■ plunk it.down in Country B."" . \ . .• . i ^ 

Sex discrimination legislation, said Ms. Rendel, creates 'a legal 
eqiiality between ;men and women in many sitiiations where this^^^^^h^ 
previously existed. "In fact, in all legal systems men and women - 
especially 'mjarr led women - are treated very differently.^ TO applies 
ndt only to family law, but quite often to criminal, law, at l.east in 

- V Britain. ;„ ■ ^- ' ■■..^■-- 

"Before passage of " 1 egislat ion which provides , for equal treatment 
of men and women, you have a situation whfere the law is rieutiTi^r 
law expresses no view and it is therefore' possible for a stdte bf 
inequality in the treatment of mesn and womeri to be lawful, and. :t^^ 
is no remedy against that inequality. To state categorical iy that ; 
men and women should not be unequal ly treated completely chariges 

the; situatibrt\ ■ . ;■ .''V \ . ■ ■ 

"But thiere is, of course, an enormous differeii'c©- betitfeen lega^ 
rights and actual rights . This comes down to a! problem of 'enforcement , 
and rio amount of legislation will do much imiess someprie, somewh 
actually wants to enforce it, ^Normally, it is the yictiths^V^^^ 
^gbt'to'do the';6rifor<:in ; ' T- / 
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Jjit crimination 4pt 



:<)£:; '^odsj/aiiiji /seirvi 6es .and ' .fai^^lvi^ieS; j^-': l^d^iigagig^^ 



. :'r^y:--:.^^a:^:'qne:of the; 'effects . of,: sex • discrjLminatioii ■ ;l«gis^^ ' -I 

tliatC It'^'^piies , lfco'\men ^so - that;. they:' 

before (Htristmas and tiAe out to talfe chiidren: %0S&u}Cflff'"[ . .• ' V ' ' . v 

' v"Sections- 47 'and'\^^^^ 
immeidiate .'help. 'for girls; ■-tc^t Jtheir ■lev6:r;'iai.:ft^^ 
of educirtional subjects ^ i^^^ i^ual levesl^)^^ 

and men. Schools and employers can run courses tt) - to 
deficient training in science and techrtolbgy. B^^^^^ 
might run into trade union opposition, sina8_^th0re^s^^ 
mous difference between the policy declarationsi of union leaders and 
what a.ctually happens on the shop floor. V ^ ^ 

, for investigations into arllegied discriM 

and this func ti ion can be great ly^as s is ted \>y the »#03^^ 
JSbtjqps Within the relevant instittiti^ns* ?^^ tEjacheTf ^^^^ ^ 

Wm^)lo3rees^ bah help tell investigators v^at; is r^ 
the; sthcfelVor office. In Britain there ^re twojiii^l^ 
Which WOriiiB^T^ been set iip to inyestxgate the ipbsiti^ 

6f}yiok&\i in one case with the suj^rt- 6£ thib 
tlii other qas^ withoi^^ "But* the wdrkttig paf ty c6^^ 



/■'">>'■.'■>. .'''u-'fii? 
■«.-r,..i-p'...v^l" 



s e t u p in either cag e without th e- Act . " -. : . ^^^^ -i —. ^- ^ . ■ .i - , 

; / Ms.; Rehd^I finished 1^^^^ '*If I can dra*^ up $oine; generp^^^^ | 
^ioife «*out^ importance qf a defin^ } . 

^^tlOTAseett^yf S^T^ ,• Legislation^.ii«i^$yalsov;pr^^ 

Tfrta^i^ risk to which:-' juri:^;^^^^^ 

^jrtil^ij^v: ^i^ultilv'^^reiiicdies . ' It is- Import artt-''that;- •there;':bec 'a^ 
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p||iSei^aj^?«^di!^ ar€^ 't^ot going to.:bothet;^,-greaLt;| 



Ml'*: 



'^^S-'^-^}^<r:'::^- Vj^^! /;.y ^ ■ ; . biscussion^'Of Rendei^nper 



liSS?'!":'^-:^: iv.Msv:i^^ .6ft the rdiscussion : ' -"i: wc^ld Sigiee 't}^^ ■ 

^^#^^^^|§ai;^<)^/^is^v|t "*iCt not^ufHcieot'iiondition^- If ■ 'social: ■cii^ge;;v.^^'. 

'^■to\^i4<i^isi^-^] The Am^r ipan experience is ■ very instructive on isJiat 'J • ; 
;i^t'^iBe:'^ir^e'fly ;^^ ■through.thc 'history of our^- statutes'. '., . ■ :J-i- 

■ U 4 S Sex Discriininat ion' Legis lation ' ' 4 ' ' 

"It is veiy^ ri^^ to think 6£ a statute as declaratiye 6^ p#^^^ 
ipblicy, but unfbrt^ the major American statute oil; sex^^^^^^^^ 

nation, title .VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, was not declarative 
of t'ul'lic policy. . tt was a joke. , . - ■ 

, ' "The Act Was proposed at the Height of the civil rightsvfliovffi 
and was originally written to prohibit discHmiriation in eniplcpTnent on 
the basis of race and, national origin. It was vigorously opposed by , 
Southern senators who,, in ord^^r to point out what they considered to . 
be the absurdity of the Act added the word 'sex* as an amei^dment . To 
their surprise, the Act passed. — - . . /■ 

"It established , the Equal Emjiloyment Opportunity Commission (EOC) 
to act as the enforcing agency, which now also has powers to bring 
la>fsuits and itself go into court, instead being >floo 
racial discriTnination complaints, which it expected, the ECX; was over^^ 
whelmed with sex discrimination complaints. ' ; 

^ '"tiut an enormous burden is placed On women plaintiffs. Theix' 
personal and professioiial liyes are put on the line , everything about 
tfiem becomes :public, iand a^ case can oft en ta ke years t o resolve^ during 



which time the woman is in limbo." y;- \" 

* Before the law was extended in 1972 to include, among other ^^^t^^ 
educational institutibris, these institutiqns were covered by a. seB^s 
of. Executive Orders which forbade discrimination . It is' in t^"? Execu^ 
tiv& Orders that affirmative action was bbni,, not iri Title VII .^ J^ 
■aff iiMtive .action is a very compl eJc probl eiii , and out of 2000 pending 



plans/ the Deparl^inent of Health, Education and Welfare has approved 
oiliy thirtyi" . ^ -J. . - 

/ vExecu^tiyV^Or^ as Title .VII provide an. exersption for 

«BFOQs, or bona fide occupational qualifications. The example usually 
t^ed is "If you want^ someone to pls^y the role of Judy Garland in a 
novie* aboiit her life, it .is clea*^ that you may hire a wo)naji for that 

On the matter of remedijps, the only one avail'able undeir an v 
Executive Order is the total withdrawal of federal* funds . This affect^ 
-universities most directly/ and explains why most ^administrators are 
loathe to use '^Women^s groups should argue for an intermediate 

remedy, such as 'a cease and desist order,, or an injunction,*'., 

/ Under Title VII there is a much wideif range of available remedies; 
."even some very creative ones. But Title VIi; is one of tlje federal 
statutes which provide that the winner getis attorney *s fe^s. Th^t has 
led^to a situation in which s^Ome less-than-scrupulous attorneys are 
not doing their plaintiffs much good, or are doing the lead plaintiff 
a lot of good, but in exchange for monumental fees^" 

In addition,- there is not even a way to assure that ^attorneys 
will handle these cases, most of which are extremely difficult and 
lengthy. In a class action suit a women has to convince a federal 
judge that' she can certify t\at the plaintiff represent^mor* than 
just herself . , ^ - 

/ Mr. Macliire asked, Vis a claSs action aiiother name^ for a test 
case or is there any corresponding thing to a class actibi). in England?" 

Ms,' Rendel : '■Yes there is, It/s a representative action, a term. 

also used in the' United Stages. But in Great Britain it is very much 

- . . ■■ * . , 

more difficult to establish a representative action, as far as I can 

' :s . ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ . ■ , ■. _■„ ■■ „ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

sS^eT because th^^^^ got tdT)e identical- for the diT3^rent 

^members of the class.. And since , it is not possible to get damage's 

under a yepre'sentative action in Britain/ we have tendeji to; nothing 

about it at all." r * 



mm:&^-^'-:^^i&iP'^t(!e^^ s, fees, iiotixigmiSii.^'V^^ 



i5*«3j^..;?:^^';iftoi^^ the winning side. pays^,b6th 'sidesiif.ffee^^!;^ 

^^;Q.Vpui^,'-j^ hot' ;suing, -when 




;cou]rse, you,* re very- tich.' tf 
• ffees paid by the l^gal' aid system, but it 

•bo th^^^ ^ groat ^^^i^ in Britain not to sue." 

v'^^ ^ this, Ms. Rendel*a(dded, Was in employroent^J^^^i^^ 

aajid e^ cases which go to Industri^ Tribunali whic^^^^^^ 

h6t*ibound- by the -"Same, rules of procedure as law Courts. Thtere 
fOTinal system of costs, or what Americans" dall attorney-*s- fees*^ 'v - ;^ 

Wsw Kiiowles then continueifl her remarks - "aTscusHng^'il^ 
the Educational Amendraenif Act, which provides that no ecUteati ^^1 >iiis^ 
tut ion in any of itg programs, elementary or^econdaiy,mayi^^^<^^ 
pn the basis of sex. On the national and state levels shie Said^ 



mm 



r , law threw educational institutions into a state of trauma.* But. all'^t- 
Mandates is noTidiscrimination, and, requires that every iristi tuf ion or 
school system. which receives federaL money do a self-study. "But most ; 
schools hadn^t a clue as' to'tiow to proceed with such a^^tudy - they, 
were not even aware that there was a discrimination problem', and had 
np idea what questions $b ask. If nothing el-se, the legislation ha§ 
taught them how to dp a:,self-study." * 

The next major legislation was the Equal Rights Amendment which has 
run into enormous problems, even though it sounds very simple. ) tt' says^ 
"""fiquality of rights Shan not be denied to any person ,||by the federal 
goyerrtment or the States, on the basis of se^^i^^' It has not yet been ' 
ratified by enough states to make it an amendment to the^ CpnstitUti^ /• ,, 
Changing the sub j ect to 1 eader ship , . Ms . Knowl es drew exampl>s irojii - 
women who hbld traditional, institutional^ed positions of authority in 
law schools. ' The number of .wpmen in law schpp'ls - sttidents and Acuity ' '■ 

..' is ihcreasin'g,- , " .\ , 

' impact of Women on Law, Schools • 

' VTTie interesting question .to me is what the impact will be .wh^n we '.. 
' . ^iAve signi^^ enough numbers within the ^aw : schools and; law teath- tf 

' ihg .pro^essioi^ to really make, a difference: Women have been Wught up 
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with a clearly separate women *s culture; thus wjp are already changing 
the law-schools in important ways. One way is via the substance of 
what is taught. -By that I mean not only the introduction of courses on 
women and the law, but by integrating materials on Women into regular 
laiti school courses, which are the courses men attend too, 

* J^?dT example, a study was done on criminal law case books which 
showed that the crimes most infrequently discussed were those of greatest 
interest to women - rape and prostitution. My women students won* t stand 
for that anymore;^ My colleagues who teach torts are asked about inter- 
spousal immunity. The ones who teach property are asked about the 
discriminatory effects of the property laws in Alabama, 

''The question is whether the 4Vomen students who will be lawyers 
will significantly influence the legal system. I don»t know the answer, 
but it is an important question. 

Alternatives to Legislation 

The subject changed to' alternatives to federal legislation for 
coping, with sex discrimination. One participant said that the American 
Association of University Professors has a long history of .dealing with 
discrimination problems in higher education. The Assignments Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure has been the mec?iaTi ism through which cases 
have. been handled. Sex discrimination, political, discrimination, and 
racial discrimination are all handled through the same committee. 

Another alternative to federal legislation comes as a consequence 
of the collective bargaining movement, within higher education in the_ 
United States, an outgrowth of the trade union movement. , 

Ms. Cobb raised a question which is just beginning to be a problem-^ 
atic one in America, the coftfluence of affirmative action and seniority 
in jobs. In most cases seniority; has been winning. The problem becomes 
most noticeable during recessions and in times, of teiacher cutbacks and^ 
economic difficulties. Seniority eliminates women almost automatically, 
•and most minorities as well. * ^ t 

Ms. Sipila- Political Decisions , Legal Systems 

"I would like to begin my comments by noting certa:in areas in which 



meii are predominant and women are missing, and I think the clearest 
example Is in the area where the most far-reaching decisions iti the^ - 
world are made - in thp political. field .an^ in administration. And- t 
this is as true at the local leyel' as it^ is at the natiohal and inter- 
national levels, 

I ; •'Women are. also missing in most organizations, some of which play 
i^ery iraportant^decision-making roles • Trade unions^ for example, which 
are recognized pressure groups, have almost no women in leadership 
positions. Many organisations which are extremely efficient in various 
fieflds in trying to solve the world's jproblems have very few women, and 
the fewer there are in mixed groups, the less we get women *s interests 
pursued. We- find- women in leadership roles in women 's organizations^ — 
but vexy few in mixed groups. 

^--'-'The thirdL category is the professions, which is mostly what we've 
been dealing with here, ^<v^ 

"Why are women missing, especially in the political field ? I 
think it's first and foremost because women were given political rights 
so recently that we are all newcomers in the field and haven't really 
gained the experience we need. Let us remember that the first women 
to gain political rights in the whole world - and only voting rights 
at that - were the women in New Zealand in 1893. Next came Australia 
in 1903, and the th^rd was Finland in 1906. Where Finland was dif- 
ferent from the ;othtirs was that women were not only given voting ri ts, 
they were also given eligibility to Parliament. Finnish women were the 
first in the world to exercise political power at the national level. 
The percentage of women in the Finnish Parliament has never been less 
than ,5 percent, and in the last ten years it has increased to 23 percent 

"One of the discussion papers mentioned the constraints which give 
women very different status from men in the civil law. These inequal- / 
ities. have been built into the legal systems of most countries of the 
world; • , , 

"The Code Napoleoti^ for example, has affected women in West 
European and Latin American cquntries. In the Nordic countries, until 
family laws were piassed in the 1920s at d 30f; married women didn/t even 



have their own legal capacity. It amazes me to think that in many 
countries, even today, women cannot open a bank account or sign an 
employment contract without their husband's' permiss^ion. How can they, 
then, becoiqe candidates for Parliament unless their husbands totfilly 

agree?'-'' j-"??^- ■ " • . 

"So I„thiSk the civil law is terribly important. But as impor- 
tant as the law is knowledge of its. contents . Most women aire not at all 
familiar with .their rights,' even though they have been written about in 
books and magaa-ines." 

. * / ' 

Family Law 

"One day I will write a book on the mystery of marriage. At least 
iri l^inland/ marri^^ mean that women suddenly become"^ inferior r 

in spite of all their rights under the law. It seems to be the man who 
is usually the knowledgeable one in all economic affairs, so that women 
sometimes agree to their own suicide when /they sign ^contracts proposed 
by their spouses. These can include property arrangements, and invest- 
ments, and income used for daily consumption. So the knowledge of right 
is extrenifely important . . 

"One must also mention women's extremely passive attitude; the 
fact that they just accept things. If all women refused to be the 
only ones responsible for the family, and if all men refused to be the 
only ones responsible for society, then we could .begin to have real 
progress, sharing both rights* and opportunities. 

"But women until now have lacked bargaining power. We have been 
extremely heterogeneous all around the world - there are rich women, • 
poor women, educated and illiterate women, women who have opportunities 
and women who have no choiTce. I think it is because we have not been 
in a position to organize ourselves thiat even as we have been gaining 
more rights, we have not been getting anywhere.** 

IJ.N> Women's Programs 

.-.>.,'' ■ • ' ■ ' ' . ■ ^ .. 

"There are many similarities between women in Nordic countries and 

women in Eastern European cpuntries in terms of their political partici- 
pation-; At the international level there is very little participation; 
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soinething Which is evident from studying the United Natioi^s' own 
activities. At the first General Assembly 3.5 percent of the delegates 
wefe Women; at the 1974 Assembly the figure was 7.6 percent. This seems 
to show that it will be another three hundred years before Women, repre- v 
sent th6ir countries on equal terms with men. And of course the same 
underrftpresentation can be seen in the Security Council aftd elsewhere. 

* ••Now, what have we tried l:a do to train women and increase their 
opportunities? First let's look at legal means. ^ 

• ••Thanks to Latin American women, the League of Nations as early as , 
1923 set up the first intergovernmental commission to study 'sex discrim- 
ination - the Inter-American Commission of Women. It's also thanks to • , 
Latin American women, and to some extent to Eleanor Roosevelt, that 

sex was mentioned in the United Nations' Universal Declaration of Human - 
Rights and the UN Charter. . ^ ' * . 

"In 1946 the United Nations formed the Commission on the Status 
of women, to study the women's situation all over the world and to pro- 
pose legislation to bring about equality and nondiscrimination. 

"The 1967 Declaration on the Discrimination" of Women was one of the 
most important steps forward. The Commission/ is trying to refcoraraend a 
convention to cover all the points • in the De0laration: it would lead 
to an agreement in which all participating countries would agree>to 
eliminate discrimination in all fields - employment, education, family, 
law, political participation, and so on. : - ^ 

"There are" already certain conventions, like the Political; Rights 
Convention, which was one of the first to be adopted by the United 
Nations in 1952. It grants political rights tp women arid has been a 
most effective means of including women as political decision-makers, 
at least in theory. Of course there are still some countries where 
women do not have political rights. And in four countries men don't 
have theifi either, so there is no discrimination. 

"Even in s6me-of the countries where women do not have pbliticaly 
right s> there may nonetheless be s|fine-^very powerful women. It amazed 
me, when I was in Kuwait last year, to see women -in high ranking positions 
on their o' plahnihg boards. And thanks to one of these women, who 



doosn*t even have voting rights^ the United Nations Development Programme 
now stipulates that all its. resident representatives in developing coun- 
tries must study every project frc^m the point of view of womeii, both as 
beneficiaries and as participants, 

"When the UN is accused of not doing enough, I usually tellj people 
that according to our Charter we cannot interfere in any country's, 
internal "affairs. We cannot change laws* We cannot elect p6o|)le to 
decision- making bodies or appoint them to administrative positions. We 
cannot change educational systems or influence health services* We cannot 
create job opportunities/ It*s only the nationals who can do those things. 

•'And then my question is, why don't the women at the national level * 
request it? It*s because they have hardly known what the situation in 

the-^cx>tintTyT:s ; — They-have hardl^y^own-the-ci^iteiia-accor^ ^ 

the status of women should be measured. What are the social indicators 
to be used? Iti spite of all the research that has been done, there are 
no inditators which would be valid all over the world. 

'^There is the question of lack of education in many countries. 
There is the lack of economic opportunities. --Thoge who have economic 
power, whether male or female, can pursue whatever course they wish. 
In tue Philippines, for example, women have always been the holders of 
th^ purse, and they can decide what they want. Not that they have wanted 
political power - but at least they do have economic power. 

•♦-Women's organizations have ^xisted for many years in many countries 
and they have all paid lip-service to the status of women. But most of 
them don't know what they're talking about because they do not know how 
the discrimination starts or what the components of equality are. 

" "The International Komeo's Year has given national groups an enor- 
mous boost. In all parts of the world, national commissions have 
gotten together to begin studying the constraints in law and practice 
which in some way prevent equality from being achieved. 

. . "The Plan of Action adopted in Mexico last year is the first, docu- 
ment' which recommends action at regional, national, and international 
levels. The United Nations General Assembly has declared .1975 to 1985 
'aMecade of women, and the Plan of Acljion is ro be implemented during 
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this decade. In addition, I see a completely new commitment among United 
Nations organizations. We are drafting an interagency program to conceit 
trate rather than duplicate our efforts to help governments with their 
planning. There is a new motivation among statisticians to include 
women in their datai there is a new interest among research institutes 
and universities to analyze the data. They are eager to frnd out not 
only what is good for women, but to what extent the situation of 

' <r . , • 

women affects the whole range of problems in the world. 

"There may even be changes in the priorities of United Nations 
activities. During its first period the UN was very much a peacemaking 
and peacekeeping organization. Then it became concerned with economic 
activities. Now it has become more sociAl and humanitarian; fof unless 
_,gcpnomi^ thosj cqncei^ with inflation and energy and industriali- 

zation realize that most problems start at the human, micro lev^l, they 
won^t be able to solve them. 

will finish by saying a word on the issue of leadership. Clearly, 
some people are bom with a natural ability to lead, buf that ability is 
also something which can be acquired through training. Boys receive such 
training through athletics and BOy Scouts and the military services. 
Women have to be given moie opportunities to be imaginative and innova- 
tive in situations of responsibility, to develop self-reliance." 

Jane Alien: "I would like to make one point about the United 
States* participation in the United Nations ' convention on women - the 
U.S. has not ratified one of the four conventions. Margaret White, of 
thfe U.S. Mission to the UN, bemoaned that fact, especially since the 
conventions only grant 'political rights which 'American women already 
have. The rationale^ for the American position .was that a lot of the 
countries which ratified the conventions were \iot serious about 
carrying them out.!' 

Elfizabcch Janeway: Four Questions ' 

"I've been^ thrashing around all week trying to discover What ques-^ 
,tions come up that need to* be more thoroughly addressed, and also what 

questions need to be addressed that haven't come up. 

' . ■ ' ' '\ - 
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**It seems to me that we have not really been discussing the ways In 
which colleges and' universities. can train women for leadership as much 
es the way in which new social roles, including access to and exercise 
oi leadership, can be opened up to women with the aid of educaiionar 
institutions. We have also talked about how this will affect the 
currently male-centered educational establishment, and beyond that, ■ ^ 
men in general. What I mean is that the Impetus seems to be coming from 
outside the colleges and universities. This may be a time for widening 
the context of education, both its function and its purposes. 

"The fact that we are still defining leadership and still trying 
to reach some conclusion^ about how to value individual achievement » 
suggests that we aren't sure what should be taught if we are attempting 
to train jwpmen in new ways. 

„ J - hwe' some further quest ions -also* — The f irstJ-.,_Ls it enou gh 

to bring vfomen into the current educational process or do we have to 
change the curriculum in some way - i.e., the introduction of more 
women's studies, for example.. How much is done directly, and how much 
indirectly, by the presence of women in classes, in jobs, in professions 
where they haven't been seen before? 

"My second question: Should we be concerned with^actually teaching 
men - in contradistinction to giving them the opportunity to learn? There 
is a great deal of passive male anger at the women's movement which can 
easily be brought to bear against women's progress. How can we deal with 
this? Women tend to act lil^e mothers toward men - to comfort, heal, 
take over, and assure them everything will be all right. I think we 
should invite men to see us as ijjembers of the same species, with very 
much the same capabilities as they themselves have. 

"My third question is: What are the obligations of jromen tp other 
women in the Third and Fourth Worlds, and how do we implement them? I 
think that we must tread very carefylly in any ^pproachjbeyond our^ ^ 
boundaries. j ' 

"My lagt question is: Should we try and find out more about what 
we think are the proper uses of power? Can we learn something from the 
experiences of 'token women' as they cope witli their; success? 
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"On0;,of the things that has become clear in the struggle ov,er 
the Equal Rights Amendment /for example, is that there is a great 
deal of ambivalence about who women are and who they want to be. 
The women who oppose the ERA say it would destroy many amenities of 
life and that they enjoy their traditional role. The question is, 
how do we teach these women, or should we even try to reach them? 

"If we could find sources of ego strengjih which lie outside 
the gender roie, and even outside the work role, these women would ^ 
have less to fear. This doesn't involve education or vocational , 
training, but rather an eflrichment of life." 

Discussion of VTarieway Paper 

Ms. Wes'tman-Berg commented on Ms. Janeway's first question, deal- 
l!ng witiTThV^ucational cur 

. own students were outraged when they learned how biased the standard 
course books were, omitting references even to outstanding women. "Il 
seems as if it is sufficient to study the male of the human spdcies; 
he represents both sexes. That's the picture they get from what they 
study." . '-.^ ' ■ . ^ ■ :\ , ■ 

Ms. Knowles said that a successful women's studies program^ had been 
established at the University of Alabama which offered Specific courses 
with a focus on women, such as "Women in Southern Literature" and"Women 
and the Law." But the difficult part, she conceded, -was to-^t_the__ 
feminist perspective into the standard curricula. Ms. Rendel added 
that what had been happening ih Britain rfas that women who had taken 
separate women's courses often returned to mixed classes "and have been 
posing questions, and denianding answers , which the regular, established 
teachers of those subjects have not been able to answer. - questions 
which are cutt,ing away at the basis of established male scholarship." 

In addition to the specially labeled women's studies, Ms.' RosSi 
thought that what was' at least important was "to think of ways to 
increase- the flow -of Women into math apd science, to make: a pre-med; 

" program, for example , more attractive-' to them ." Uttle girls learn 
early that math and science are for boys, she said. Girls are not 



given ihe same opportunities to' express themselves in these i^reas or to 
develop , their natural abilities. And this effectiyily eliminates them 
from sc^'en^e, from technological fielc^s, from economics and government, 
and from a:N»as where even simple «inath is required. v 

, Mr. Kati\ noted that one thing which ought to be on the aginda is 
to get more men involved in women's programs, both as teachers and as 
students. ^ 

Ms. Sipila added that n is clear from the statistics of various 
count^^les, especially those with centrally planned economies, that / 
women wil? go into whichever professions they are given" incentives to 
enter. Ins the Soviet Unio^, for example, over 90 percent of the^engi 
neers are women, whereas the figure for Finland is about 7 percent. 
Several participants addressed thi'S point, noting that the number of 
female doctors in the Soviet Union has long exceeded that of Western 
countri es._This has ^enunedj^ causes: one, in the 

immediate. post-World War 11 period there was a sex ratio imbalance 
of 22 million more women than men; and two, the U.S.S.R.'s tremen- 
'doiis health needs after the war prompted the government to make 
medical education as attractive as possible to women. 

The Soviet culture generally is more geared to women in "hai-d" 
professions because it is often the role of the female to make the 
difficult decisions, even in family situations. : 

On Teaching History 

Mr* Colton: "Just a word or two cm the teaching of history. It 
is a very complex subject - the whole study of human affairs, Anii so 
much of human affairs has been political. So much of it has involved 
elitist people making decisions in high glaces. Artd these^people 
general ly^liave been male.- 

"I thinH it would be wrong to exclude tliat political reality 
from the study of Mstory. Which is not to say that there__ should be 
just one way to approach the subject. 

' "Second, I would like to say that (there as been a significant 
change in the whole profession. There's:, a much greater emphasis on 
what we call Working class history, on ^ocial history, and on the 



history of the family. It way be that the hisU>y of women needs the 
kind o£ catalyst that comes from courses org^zed hy women professots» 
or by male' professors who have specialized in the history of women* 
Spinetlmes a course In black history is first taught best by a black 
professor. Something of the course or the ideas carry over to otheii 
parts of the curriculum, and all these other parts^are enriched by It." 

Women ' s Studies Research Center 

Various proposals were put forward as >to how the research on. 

women •s^ studies could best be collected, analyzed, and discussed. 

Ms. Stp'ila mentioned that an Iranian participant at the Mexico conference 

had pledged one million dollars to the establishment of ^ an intiernati'onal 

institute on training and research for the advancement of women. The 

institute would centralize all information on women's studies, and would 

become a worldwide university and a research center.. Ideally it would 

—b e locate d i n-a-develaping__CQunt ryi '__ . . : _ 

. #■ " • ' ' - 

The discussion then moved on to Ms. Janeway's second question: 

Should we be concerned with teaching men new attitudes, or is it enough 
to give thep the opportunity to learn? This raised subsidiary questions 
about how to deal with, their natural angers, and how women might learh 
to a;bandon the mother role when they speak of men vis-a-vis the women's 
movement. \ 

One participant recalled a. teaching experience at Harvard in which 
several male students were very favorably impressed with the scholarship 
of the female assistant professor. "We've talked a great deal aboiit the 
importance of role models for women> but it struck me that many of the 
young men in that community had not, since .the fits t grade really observed 
a woman in command of information or in a position of Academic power. 
If men da not have such experience they will find it very hard to 
relate to women as cplieagues or, even more difficult to work for a V 
woman later on." 

Subsequent comments touched on the separation of the? sexes - perpep 
\uai and actual -in various cultures. Studies have shown,- for example, 
that in several countries and several cultures there is virtually a ' 



> Modfid Uhgttiage for women, including intonation and doll^ary. In Jaipan 
. tHe»#;i» a 80-callad "market language'V which is.used exclusively by 
' wpett. A male i 4 kept from usiijig this language and cpnsequpntly is • 
• unai^le t0 do th«l marketing - th^re is simply no way for him to 'express 

rrhir'needs,;^ 

In Finland the third persoji singular is always !'h«^ or "him"; 
* there is no female version at all. 

Mr, Chafe said that men of ten have great difficulty expressing 



themselves about the experience 



male anger and hoW'^o deal with 
Ms.'Rendel said that the p 
become a rather *^o'im»on_ tejTTiji_jj 



of being male. "Men are not social- 



ized to be expressive and are not comfortable with it." 
Male Aiiger 

Elizabeth Cl^ss then focusid the discussion on the question of 



it. . . ; 

irase "natural male anger," which has . 
really somewhat misleading. "It sug- 



gests something Inherent, sometiing which one. should accept as having 
a certain value of its own, and I'm not sure that it has." * ' 

Ms. Janeway: "Anger is natural to anyone who £^ having a role 
change. When women begin thinV. Lng di f f erent'ly about who ihey are, and 
whether they want to continue a relationship, it~cain>e~qatte puzzling, 
irritating, and frightening to a man. The re-evaluation does ndt come 
at his initiative ; he doesn • t quite understand what the woman is doing 
nor What he himself should be doing. So he's a bit adrift in the world 
and it seems that this does create an anger *rhich is natural." 

Mr. Colton: ''I worry a little about ^^^^^^ that the mere pre - 

sertce of women will change things, either in^ the teaching of various 
subjects or in the making of a better society. The mere presence of 
\ Indira Gandhi in India did not lead India to solve its problems more 
ef f ec^ivel/. " , ■ ' 

Ms'. Homer: "One of the tilings we have to be careful of is that 
don't categorize woijien as though they were one sort of individual." 
Mr. Maclure: "May I- just isk why, when^ you say that, you spend 
your^^time categorizing men as if they Were One?" 
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MH. Horner; "I was going to say that thfre are ntor^ intragroup 
*^ 'differences than there may be' Intergroup differences between men and 

■ ■^^^'^ fdtumed to ^e question of male anger, ?*ying»' 

; dispiiy. So. even if a man is frighteyd or hurt', he will get angry' 
betause that's the only emotion he*s not ashamed to show." 

Hs:. CI ess then turned to Ms. Janewa^'s .third question: What.^are 
the obligations of Western women toward women in the Third, «»d Foiirth 
Worlds, and how can the obligatlons-lbe-implemented? 

te. Sipila read from a book by Professor Elise Ba.udin In which she 
Wrote that the role of woman as breeder, feeder, and producer was some- 
how overlboked by planners, and women in the developing countries have 
themselves done little to correct this omission. "It isup to women 
in the First World to help them, but they too often suffer from dn incom 
plete- global-perspective. Partnership jtfitk our sisters in the Third 
World can be created by women's groups everywhere. And as partners, we 
can set directions and priorities for woHd bettermeiiit;;" 

Hr. Katz wondered what kinds of obligations ^were specificatly 
women's obligations, and received, a number of diverse answers: mst 
technical aid which goes to Third and^urth World countries goes to 
^men in those countries; birth control methods which are in wldespreaJ 
use *in the We'stem countries haVe still to be introduced in many parts 
of the deVelopi.ng worjd; vocational training for wcnen is almost nil in 

, many riegipns. 

■ . ■ ■ i, . ' . 

Future Training Needs ' 

Mr. Katz recognized that certain kinds of work can best be done 
, i)y women because they are often better able to communicate with -other 
women. "J^or specific jobs , then, it is better, to .train women, l^t . 
other things ought, to be put in terms of general human/ concerns ■ 

Ms. MiCjhel remarked, that even, though about 95 percent of the 
Westiern experts which Prance sends to Algeria are men, ^the Algerians v 
are just as happy to have women, as long as they are competent. "What 



thUy naat li tjcptrtlie and they don't care which g«nd*r |f*^vide$ it. 
By stndifiji only men, the aexltt model Is. Imported to Africa." 

Ht. »Murra/: "I ^hink we have! been cortfuaing vocational, or' tech- 
jnical training with highfcr education and univeriity tralrilng. VBducatlon 
ausi^ kept b»a<l enough so that it la f loxlWe i tecl\i5Plog4cil 
should bo shortoterm, so that someone who Is trained to be a hydrologtit 
can i^aslly be rei-tralned when another priority arises." 

Dr; Gallaher cautioned against exporting, the American >»ay of doing 
things when the American way is often; unsiiited to other cultweS.^^^ T^^ 
consensus was that the two things to be avoided in dealingJnlh the 
Third and Fourth Worlds are cultural imperialism and sexism. 

MsT Knowles^ referred to Mr. Chafe's i'dea that the technical assis- 
tance component of U.S. aid programs be examined in termy of sexism,' and 
be accompanied by an impa<;t statemefnt on how it will affect women. "The 
problem with this, however, ^is that the United States would be exporting 
a movement which is not even universally accepted in its own country, 
and thrusting it forv^ard as a condition or aid." Everyone agreed that ^ 
it wouli be a very delicate matter J at best, to deny funding to a de- 
veloping country because its plans did not direct'iy improve the status of 
women. 

.Ms. Cless then turned to Ms. Janeway's fourth question: What iq 
We mean by leadership and »how do we want to use power? . 

Ms. Rendel: "Men afe often pushed into positions of leadership 
they don't even want, and women prevented from attaining these positions 
even wheh they want. them very much. The fact that fewer women aspire 
to leadership positions is a result of being socialized *o lower their' 
aspirations. B}xt_ liberation cannot be taught; it is something, which 
•you do for ybursel'f. ^ 

"The most that anybody can do from outside is to help people to 
he-lp themselves: to help provide the circumstances, the knowledge, . 
and the self-confidence." ^ 

• She remarked that^P.ritish trade unions have taken on an educational 
role,~^^organizing women to secure proper negotiations and job valuations. 
"Many of these social, policy issues, can be dealt with by institutional 



ittlis tii4 legit Ut ion can be puisti to support this so;rt of work.*' ' 

' ln^tho< discussion which followed, ei^hssis was on helping woinen , 
**llberftt#^' themselves. One observation Was thiit women are usu^Uly ' 
iOM progress -oriented than goal- oriented, that they generally have 

.A^^ v^ is opposed to men who are ojEten con^letsay ^ u ' 

dedicated to a single profeSsibnal goal « Women are usually niore <> 
interested in what is goi^g on around them^ locally than they "are in' 
broad oLrervi^ws . All these things might provide clues as to the 
%reas in which women should seek leadership, and the ways in whjLch 
they ml^ht apply theix;, power. • 

Msi Rendel: ''If we are agreed that this diversification of 
interests is more characteristic of women thah--of menV<^nd we are' 
ai^reed that it is one of the good things of the women's culture that 
we Vish to 'retain, then we must try to change the reward structure 
of society which presently favors pursuit of one activity," , /. 

Diversification of Interests 

Ms. Janeway: "There are dangers and stresses for-T?omen (wHb are t 
changing their own roles and who often feel this as a loss of identityf 
loss of an old self with whom' they were familiar. • , 1/ 

J "The question becomes: What .sources of identification, or iden-,|- 
tity, are open to us once we get over the barrier of sex discfimina</ ] 
tion? Once we are past that, what do our vocations mean to us; whajc 
pther^connections with life seep into Jthe self , and strengthen or 
weaken it? , 

"This is not a plea to ignore the discrimination that is part 
our lives, \but a question as to what else we want* ti' -do besides' fight 
it. This is not a protest against anger or negativism. I beli'eye 
anger can*be justified. It's a prote/st against the fragmentation 
that cuts us off, in anger or protest, from other areas that can 
bring psychic rewards."*^ ' 

Ms. Rendel: ''S^imply ih tei?ins of efficiency, we need diversifi- 
cation - , people nieed to move from one thing ^to another. . Any responsible 
job involves a diversification of abilities and interests* Therefore, 




simply in the interest of carrying out our work more efficiently and 

satisfactorily, shouldn't we encourage diversification of interests? 

And when we select candidates for jobs, shouldn't we look at whether 

they have shown a diversity of intere ;ts in their lives as opposed 

to concentration on a single activity?" 

In the comments which followed, it was commonly acknowledged 

that a woman's diversity of interests steins partially from being , 

directed toward "all the things that men \ ant and appreciate^ that - 

to a large extent women make life possible for. the people around 

*. ' . , • * 

theoL. Much of what women do is done because others - mothers, 

fathers, brothers(rTnisbands i children - want them to do '^t-^; it 

belongs to the womenis culture to make sacrlfuces for these' people. 

Ms. Homer pointed out^hat, realistlc^ally, one must regard some 
of the effects of the Women's movement as negative and self-limiting. 
For ex^pler^^he fear of family ^ disruption and social rejection may 
well prevent some women from pursuing goals they Would like to achieve 
Some fears , of change :^may be irrelevant an^ some .irrational but somfe 
are very real. "There has to be some kind of cost/benefit calculation 
to see if the necessary trade-offs ire worth i,t.^' 

^Ms. -Janeway thought maybe women were being conned, "being told 
that power curtupts and isn't all it's supposed .to be, just so that 
they don't come on asking for it.'* " 

Ms. Knbwles: "When we talk about women's culture,, it ought to be 
clear that proof of its existence does not depend on/ the participation 
of every single member of the female sex.' that is the. first caveat. 

"The second is that it is often difficult to distijiguish between 
those parts of the women's cjilture which are biologically ordained 
and those which are due to socialization. What is true' in any case 
^s that there is a premium on expressive values, as opposed the 
instrumental use of otfier people." ■ , \ 

' Varieties of Power " 

Ms. Cobb asked al^out contemporary societies in which women are: 
in power. The responses provided different definitions of ptower and 



different examples. In Burma, it seems, 'women have economic power 
.but the' economy is not a prestigious area; religion is. In southern • 
Italy wOmen have enormous power in 'a psychological sense. ^JAs. Horner 
wondered what role higher education has, as a route to various kinds , ; 
of power and prestige. She suggested' that perhaps the more advanced / 
a society, the more important universities become as the means to all 

."^Wer — i economic , political , and intellepttial . * . . 

^ ■ • ■ ' ■ ' ' " .... [ 

Matiha Homer; Agenda for 1976-1986 - Recommendations and Alternatives 

* • ' . . 

Ms. Homer: "We have shied away fr^m tbo many prognostications, 

■ > • ^ / • 

Which is probably a credit to our understanding of the complexity df 

the issues with which we are dealing. V' 

"The last Bellagio conference on ^men followed a relatively long 
period during which women, especially in America, were absent from ^the 
work force. -Considerable effort was directed to their re-entry, and 
to how the educational system might help to accomplish that, 

"This conference comes closely on the heels of a* relatively short . 
'period of rapid social and economic change,. and the massive re-involve- 
ment of women in the work force. Our major problem now, at least in 
the industrialized countries, is to get women into the higher level 
positions from which they are still eliminated. 

^ "I- think that as a group, we share an aWareness that we can't 
go on ravaging our natural resources and we realise the terrible 
consequences of ravaging our hdman resources in the Third World. 

"Each of us has called for a re-evaluation of the respective 
status of men and women in our society, and for a more meaningful 
and equitable balance in their respective roles. We have a spirted 
to a more androgynous society in the future, one which would 
capture the best aspe \ of male and female culture, although 
we've had some diffic . I :/ in defining exactly what a female, culture, 
as distinct from a male culture, really is. 

"We have recognized repeatedly that this is more easily said 
than done. Yet we recognize that one of the best means of becoming 
more completely human lies in adopting, and I quote, 'a principle of 

* . ' j» * 
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perfect equality between the sexes, which would allow no power, or 

privilege on itte one side, nor disability, on the other, simply as a . 

function of sex.' This certainly takes us a long way from the Aristo- 

x telian notion of the limifed^eapacities of women and the unlimited 

capacities' of men that have s6 restricted women^s creativity. 

♦•I think it also important to l^bte that we've gone Ji 

sinipiy saying that we want womei ;a have equal opportunity with men; 

that we are in fact asking for something more - namely the changing 

of roles for both men and women. That^s a very different kind of 

emphasis than in the past." 

Ms. Homer commented that one of the important issues raise4 at. 

the conference was the desire to change the process whereby normative 

values become prescriptive. "Educational institutions and legisla- 

tures which now reflect and confirm existing - inequalities ought rather 

• ** ■ , . . - 

.to challenge them*', to adopt a pro§ictive rather than a reactive stance." 

The so-called "nature of women" is an eminently artificial thing, 
Ms. Homer pointed but, the result of forced repression in some direc- 
t ions and unnatural stimulation in others. And she added that the same 
seems to-be true of men, "that essentially, at least in American society, 
we repress the affective and expressive component of male behaivior and 
emphasize the competitive aspects. 

"Many of us really believe that men and women have the potential 
for the^ development and expression of both these aspects of their 
personalities but our socialization experience jdoesn*t bring them 
out eq€£|lly." 

Ms. Horner went on to talk about the functional significance 
of children in our society, and that society has made it difficult 
for a woman to combine a family and a career. '^There are a great 
many pressures on women which lead to the decision to have 'children 
and thus make it difficult or impossible to pursue a career. 

"One of the majt/ questions is whether or not society will have 
the courage, arid be willing to make the bold and innovative moves 
that are needed, to find alternatives - alternative patterns of work 
and family life- for which ther6 may be no historical precedents." 



Essentially^. Ms. Homer said, we're asking for ways to niake the pro* 
duct ive patterns of society compatible with the personal patterns. 
"And the rapidity of change means that we may no longer have the . 
luxury of time to learn from our mis|:akes. V/e will have to anticipate 
the consequences of some of oiir decisions, technological and otherwise 
and develop the kinds of skills essential for ''foresight 

Joel.Colton followed with some observations about the conference': 
"The relationship of the women's culture to nonprofessional women 
wasn't touched on sufficiently; do jobs necessarily provide the 
satisfaction and ego strength that women are seeking? I think some 
damage, was done to countless middle-class women in the United States 
when Betty Friedan's book first came out. Middle-class women were 
urged to get out of the home. It didn't matter what they did, and 
very often they got into jobs that were not very satisfying • To 
be ar secretary or a typist, to be a clerk or a salesperson, is not 
necessarily more satisfying than staying home ,and taking advantage 
of some of the opportunities one might have there. ■ . _ 

"Related tp this is thp question of voluntarism. I,n a 'city liKe 
Ngw York, 'where many of the cultural institutions have been hit by 

budgetary crisis, a call has gone out for volunteers", ^et intelli-- 
gent women are uneasy about serving as Volunteers in a. museum or 
library, perhaps because they think they are displacing other Women. 

"I'.m glad we tried to work out a compromise- on the relationship 
of men and women from the industrialized societies- to the women of 
the Third World. We talked a lot about questions of changing life- 
styles, of men sharing household duties and sharing child-rearing. 
If you go to an extreme and say that this is something men have" been 
"deprived of, it becomes more difficult for them to. accept, eVen though 
this is obviously a creative undertaking. - 

J "I^think, too, that . a very critical question is the question -of 
the single-sex school . Is it the better way of preparing women for 
their new lifestyle? Or is it ah artificial way? 

^ "i would conclude by saying that the unpredictable plays a Very, 
very important part in life, both in human relations and in social 



change. I think some of the rational aT)p:roaches we have ^discussed 
and^the kind of positive action that we know we must have, may not be 
the preponderant factors in the social change that will take place. 

recognize that th6 question of values is what wo have all - 
been concerned with here - inherent value; the inherent digiiifv^ and 

. * ■ 

worth of the individua^l , whether male or female, and the opening up 
of sources of creativity that our society desperately 'needs. TT.^se 
are the things I come away with from this conference, and mudh more 
enlightened.*' • ^ 

Ms. Homer then continued her presentation noting that during the 
second half of the 19th century, •when industrialization was in full 
bloom, certain changes in the lifestyle and status of Women were made 
necessary by new economic developments. "Women's roles have histor- 
icaily fluctuated with economic needs, making a virtue of necessity." 

"In the 1950s and 60s, for example, men emerged as the sole 
participants in the economic life of the community; the comfort of 
a wife and children at home were both the incentive and the emotional 
reward of a man's achievement. If the wife had-^to work, it was a sign 
of the man's failur;^, a negative credit against.his manhood. American 
life was increasingly separated into a male sphere and ^ female sphere, 
with one more valuable than the other and no thought given to mutual . 
relationships. ^ ^ 

"The women who had this life of leisure imposed on them became 
frustrated and restless and many looked to education as a means of 
redressing these wrongs.^ At the same time many colleges faced finan- 
cial difficulties, and in a daring and desperate measure, opened 
their doors to women for the first tame. Coeducation saved some 
previously all male colleges from financial disaster." - 
. \ Ms. Horner pointed out that earlier in the century, when some . 
scM)ols began to admit wbmen, "the result was a strengthening 9f the 
sense of women's msCtemal and marital responsibilities." She won-, 
dered whether thaX same sense would again be strengv^hened by coeduca'- 



tion. 
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"The fact remains, however, that women who have achieved positions 

# • - 
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of leadership have t:oine primarily from the single-sex institutions. 
There ate argiiments that women deyelop ^the capacity for leadership 
when they; don't liave to worry about being second class Icitizens, as 
they would in a coeducational university • Or that womep can estab- 
lish greater self-confidence in a single-sex institutioJj; or that • 
more is expected of them and that they meet these expectations 
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SOCIAL TRENDS AND WOMEN'S LIVES - 1965 to 1985 
Alice S. Rossi 



^Abstract 

Only twelve years ago (i.e., at the time of the 1965 
Bellagio conference) there was a general assunqpt^ipti that 
the pbst-World War II patterns in women's livesvi/ould continue 
a pattern which involved the interruj)ti6n of schooling 
, by early marriage and a Ipng withdrawal froiai the labor 
market for the bearing and reai^ng of children. Women 
were seen - by themselves as well as b^^en - as essen- " 
tially service- oriented/ passive, "pa!^mliKe." What 
researchers failed Jto take into ac^^unt, says the 'adthor, 
was that the models on which the^ based their prediction; 
were taken from a relatively sXbw period of social change. 
Ih the decade from 1965 to 19^S, in which change has been 
surprisingly rapid, women ^ecajpe far more active on their 
own behalf than had beeh/ foreseen (''the mo3t import ajit 
impact of the feminist/movement," in Ms. Rossi's opinion). 
In the United States/there has been a shift, small but \' 
measurable, toward increased authority, responsibility, 
and autonomy on^the part of women. (Some of Ms. Urssi's ^ 
examples: an increase in the proportion of women attaining 
the doctorate degree; a move away- from sex-linked career 
choices onf^ the part of the youngest women, namely, entering 
college/freshmen; and a reduction in the fertility rate' 

and aVerage family size.) In the near future, Ms. Ro^i / 
" / ■ • , ' '~ ■ 

predicts, this trend will continue - with some manifesta- 
tions such as 3i continuation of lower fertility rates arid 
/higher divorce rates than in the past, coupled with the 

increased labor force participation of wbmen and> possibly, 
> ' . • . ■ • - ■ ' 

greater flexibility as regards hours of work, days of work, 

time spent at home, and so on. 



Introduction , V 

" Like the i:est of the participants at the 197^ BeUagio conferen e, 
I received a copy of t^ Mcintosh report en the (first) 1965 Bellagio 
. conference on women's education. Unlike all but two of you, however; 
reading the report again after ten years brought batk a rusli of 
professional and personal memorie^ of that earlier occasion. The 1965 ^ 
report provided a good anchor point against which to assess the changes 
that have taken place in this pr.st decade - in the world at large, in 
the lives of women, ^and in the problems confronting higher education* 

A chronological framework seemed like an* appropriate way to 
organize my paper. The first section concentrates on 1965 and sketches 
what I see as the major, foci and limitations of t^e first Bellagio 
conference, as one can assess them a decade latere The second section 
sketches the most important developments during the decade between 
1965 and 1976, as they bear upon the lives o.f. women, their place in 
higher education, and the consequences of their education for their 
subsequent lives. I must beg your indulgence if I lean heavily for 
this section on American developments and American data, for my own- 
research and political involvements have been largely restricted to 
the American scenes ir will be of great interest to learn in what 
respects trends in European countries have paralleled or differed from 
the American in this period. In- the third section I shall discuss 
a few factors that, directly or indirectly, wiU affect the lives 
of educated women in the decade ahead. 

Although we have been encouraged to allow our discussions to be 
wide-roaming and speculative at this conference, I feel a responsi- 
bility as a sociologist close to empirical material on women in 
higher education and the economy, to provide a firm bise in fact,' 
from-which we-jhay take off to more speculative issues in our dis- 
cussions. Hence the paper will present and assess empirical data 
relevant to our discussion -and should he viewed as a springboard for 
comparison with European societies, and then to interpretations and 
proposals concerning the futurel'if women ' s education. 
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Bellagio 1965 

vAny,^ backward to an earlier experience necessarily in^^ 

selective recall and a reconstruction of the past in the light of 
intervening experience. It is well to make this point as an Intro- 
duct ion to an Assessment of the' 1965 Bellagio conference, for I am 
aWaire of the impact of my own experiences in the interveninjg decade 
upon my current assessment* It may be that what I select as salient 
will differ from what other participants would give, and perhaps 
Ms* Cless and Ms. Murray will wish to compare my account against their 
own; 

It is relevant to cic? two aspects of the past decade that have 
been influential to my current perspective on the past. Within a 
year of the earlier Bellagio corif >rence, I plunged into a decade of 
involvement as an activist in the American feminist movement, the 
highlights of which were: serving as a founding organizer of the^ i 
National Organization for Women (NOW) in i9!66; an organizer of the 
first women's caucus in a professional association; and the national 
chairperson of Committee W on the Status of Women in Academe of the 
American Association of University 'rofessors (AAUP) , a committee 
once chaired by John Dewey in the 1920s but only reactivated 45 
years later, in 1971. • b 

professional life has been olosely related to my political life 
since my areas of scholarly interest have been in family sociology,, 
human sexuality, occupational choice, and gender roles/ This was one 
respect in which my perspective differed "^from other Bellagio partici- 
pants in 1965. A second was that 1 was one of only two women whose 
professional life was primarily as an academic teacher and scholar. 
All the English participants were, at the time, occupying key positions 
as administrative heads? of colleges; on the Americsm side^^hree were 
college presidents; two, administrators of special progran* in liigher 
education; -two, foundation officers; one, a college trustee. Only 
Hannah Gray and myself were then primarily practicing teacher/scholars, 
and, interestingly, she has since moved on to administrative positions, 
first at Northwestern and now at Yale. 



. . v The 1965 conference participant^ necessarily, devoted a" good deal, 
of tiiiie acquainting themselves >tfi th ^he . dif f pences in the structure 

>of higher :e4uCation in the two countries. I* think it fair to say that 
the Americans were w.os.t impressed by the British system for its 
efficient, nationaivapplication/ admission process the -extent of 
financial support to students (covering as it does both tuition and 
maintenance), and the streiss on one-tojr-one tutorial relationships; 
while the English seemed most impressed by the sheer size and scope 
of American higher education, the considerably higher proportion of 
women students in the American system,; and the diverisity of the 
curriculum. This was aii exaggerated contrast, perhaps, for the 
English participants were exclusively jiravm from the older British* 
universities rather than the . new ones,! while the Americans spoke from 
experience the theii-rapidly expanding sector of public higher 
education, as well as the older, private institutions. 

- Substantively, our focus was heavily on enrollment trends, the 
administrative organization of higher education, degreje requirements, 
and the occupational utilization -Of women in the two countries. Much 
discussion went to the changing profile of employed women' in the two 
societies, and the need for flexibility to facilitate the retraining 
of, women as they planned a return to ernployraent,x following a consider- 
able. piOriod of time rearing children. For the most part, there Was 
aii implicit acceptance of the post-World War II pattern that had 

'^emerged, which involved an interruption of schooling by early 
ma:rri^ge, a long withdrawal for the bearing and reaTing of several 
children, and the need for part-time jobs so that family responsibil- 
ities could be combined ^ith employment': 

There also seemed to be an implicit image of women held by most 

>of the conference participants: they themselves had been vigorous 
leaders of their generation Who had not put their own unique talents 
on ^ shelf for a decade or more of child-rearing-and hbmeinaking. They 
had "linade it" to the top or close to the top,, in a man woi>ld which 
they accepted for the most part, and sought only some accommodations ^ 
ill that system to make things easier for women less dedicated or V. 



drivjbM than itheoselves . "Other" women, which meant the majority ' 
of wbjiien in the two coimtries, were se^n as essentially seryice- 
orieiited in^il spheres of. their lives: tpward their families, in 
their Icholce of bccuRation - heavily concentrated in teaching, 
nursing, social wo,rk - and in their community participation. The 
iBhglish spoke of their women students' passionate concern" fpr famine . 
abroad, and the, Amfericans of their women students' equally passionate 
concerij for the civil rights of southern blacks. > 

Another ,element in the image was of general passivity in 'womBnl 
a class. One had to do things for them: provide continuing .educajtipn, 
make it possible for them to be pa.rt-time studients amkjjorijies^s^xpose 
them to talented women to serve as mentors and to stimulate a rise in 

their aspirations, and urge more job opportunities for the Wives of men 

■ . ■ ■' ■ . ■ ■. ■ - • ■■ • f 

in the same employing institution. This passi\^e quality is symbcli zed 

by the view expressed by two participants, who objected to any emphasis 

on "women qua women." This meant^ an excl-usion from our agenda of any 

attention to political organization or apolitical demands by women for 

women. We would encourage our womeff students, but walk softly in tl]te 

corridors of the male world we had access to. 

Nor did we raise any^ard questions -about the relationship 

between manpower needs in the 'larger society and the tlien-popular 

emphasis on women, as a las^emaining resource for trained professional 

and technical personnel. Neither did we look into the future to 

asses^ the likelihood of a continuing expansion of either higher 

education', or the j^ofessional and technical fields f6:rjwhich higher 

-degrees were. assumed to be the proper credentials. Had we done ^o, 

we might have raised some serious questions about the employment 

prospects for women in light of thieir heavy concentration in the 

teaching fields, ,and their poor showing in the expanding technical 

fields.' ■■■ • ■'■ ' • • ■ 



In short, we shared~^ni^i^s?umptinons-7coj^^ 
societies, tli^t universities w6re and would continue to be one of 
the centers of power. This in turn was based on theories popular • 
at the time about the evolution bf modem societies towaW acceler- • 
ating technological innovation, sustained economic growtH, a largely 



^#^|i5r^*»f^^ sind increasing 

indbility for anyone 

r With talent ^^ a^^^ ' '^ 

piir theiories were derived from the common intellectual heritage 
W.llai'i,^ Weber, and Freud; we did not appreciate- then the 

limi^ifttion of theories developed at an fearly stage of modern economic 
devel<>i>ment for societies in the throes of a transition from advanced . 
io pbst-industri?il development. All of this led to the easy prediction 
that ail Jradern industriai societiss were, traveling along a path _ • 
which the United Stated had already traveled, so that the most 
iinport ant thing to know about a European society was hbw close ox' - 
how far it was .from the American model,. f ' 

At the Bellagio conference in 1965,*! think we shared the 
expectation that despite some minor differences between British and 
American higher education, the British system, and incireasingly 
British women, would follow the lead of the American pattern - 
i,e,, large-scale higher education for increasing proportions of 
young men and women. That we assumed therg~woul'd be increasing 
numbers of young people is an indication' of our neglect o:^ the impact 
of fertility trends in one decade for college enrollment anSTSiMien's 
employment two decades later* 

In sum ^ we were insular in our concentration on the inriei^ * 
workings of colleges and universities; we had no theories about the 
position qfjKomen in family and occupational systems; and we had no 
prepa-ration for the impact of external political and international 
events on campus life and the asp^irations X)f women in^ our societies • J 

I do not mekn to exempt myself from the implicit charge of 
tunnel vision in this assessment. I was. struggling at the time with 
the implications of my own preliminary research findings on.women^ 
college graduates. If you /have read thie siuranaiy profile provided 
in the appendix to the 1965 report, ypa v/iir recaW tha^^^ 
were indeed far niore domestic in their basic Vialue orieritation$ than 
meir;^n^en7^ho^ importance to them, 

displacing concern €or their own independent careeirs into ^cDlid-T>lace » 



Theg^ Were largely moyihg into a/ sex-linfced occupational systeA witki 
the veiiyv service orientation I notejl above, A very small proportion 
Were headed for advanced degrees* , - ^ 

In the analysis^ of these da^ in theryears aj^ter the Bellagid \ 
conference, I found weak' but significant^ relationships lietw^^ early 
. family iififluences and later adult .goal drientations , whiph carried V 
the message that change in women's orientations would be a very slow \ 
process indeed. My basic theory was that serioui career goals emerged 
among women only if there was a vacuum in their ^doles cent years such; 
that marriage and family were not considered possible, desirably ^ or • 
primar^as goal, jpriorities. thus, in one chain of interrelated . ^ 
events, ' a^^lS^^ grew up in a household with marital friction • 

between her. parents, dissatisfaction on the part of her mother with 
her own lot in life, some tension between the daughter and at least 
one parent, would tend by adolescence to look, less rosily on the" 
prospect of marriage and would, instead, shift her vision to include « 
some serious dedication to a career goal,^ A second but relatively 
minor route^ numerically speaking, to high; career aspirations among 
women, consisted of women who g^rew up in dual-career prpfessional. 
homes, where mothers were happiiy involved in ^significant work, and 
fath€!ry*Kccepted such work for, their daughters as they did for their 
wives. In the 1950s, there were not many such families. , 

^ Involvement in the women's movement, and observations of its 
impact on young women during these sdme research years, led to a 
revision af this model. The early goal of the women's movement 
was t^ remove discrimination from the work place for those women 
already there. Removing the barriers to advancement, for the' ^ 
privileged few women aspiring , to top positions in society, took 
priority over any more long-range goals of effecting a rise, in the 

^Some indirect support fpr this theory is givferi' by recent ana:lyses 
of fertility and labor force .expectations of young women (Mason 1974) . 
By using a simultaneous eijiiation model for the statistical analysis * 
of thejlr data, Waite a;nd Stolzenberg found that fertility expecta- 
tions (read here, one index to familism) are three timeis more ppwer- 
ful in their effeqt upon labor force plans than Work expectations ; 
are/upon fertility expectations (Waite 5 fetol^enberg 197S) . 



mass oi women in soci ety , p cqr me i these 

'^;-i'^SS|^^ animal'. -on the -one -hand, };and''^-;:(:v 

^iv - clashed, as I saw a basic 
; It 'accepted a dev^opmenta^ notion of goals 



! and aspirations th^ accounted for adult behavior almost totally in 
terms of early family and primary group influ^ences.^ I waS led^^^^f^^^^ 
:revls« that jrtodel^.as a consequence of two criticisms of it • . For lon^^^ 
the model assumes the passive pawnlike creature I spoke^about beforei 
women acted upon by external and internal forces beyond their "^eofi^^^ 

/ Second^ it accepted the notion that social chsmge takes pl^ 
largely in the technological and- political arenas of society; that ^^^^^ *r 
family iand private life' lag behind, highly resistant to change and ^J v^^^^^^ 
bidy slowly softened up by external^ technological -£eil:es - certairiiy^^ 
not fast enough to effect any great change between proximate generations 
of parents and children. The more involved I became with, efforts at 
direct political change, the more I came to believe that psychology 
and soiciology Were hisifbrically bound disj^ip lines ;to a degree we had 
not realized (Gergen^ 19^3) . ^^JVhat I m^an here i\^ sinj^ly this: one ' 
can ^find strong correlatians^ between early farfily influence and~la^er :-^ 
characteristics of an adult child only in an fera jof relatively slbw y 
rates of social change in family systems . Ttat was the case in the 
early decades in which the/social sciences wrre maturing; hence our 
research suggested the powerful, contiiiuing influence-of early family' 
^* life upon future development. Once the process of social change 
speeds up, and takes place in areas of life that bear directly upon* 
the private aspirations and behavior of mfen and women, then the 
cbrjrelattbns between early and late^^ of life will drop 

significantly. Some evidence in support for this revised .conception 
f human behavior is imp 3^ it in recent trends^ln^ the aspiratioAs^.^b^ 
yp^ng women; By an .e arly-fgu nily^' influence model, they shou ld nM >-be 
air tfiat different from theii-fl(otliers ' generation^ since yowg 
coll^e-age wpmen in the e^riy and mid-1970s Were' reai^d^ in the 
eerly 1960s, before the emergence of the women's movement i on 2uny 
large enough scale to have such effects. To the extent one finds 
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sigrtificant changes in the advanced degrees earned by women in the 
197Qs'as compared to teyi years ago, there is even greater evidence 
o£ personal change in^ulthood, since recent Ph.D. earners are 
women close: to SO^^ars of age"; hence reared in the 1950s when 
cbnservative traditional views of women's lives were at their 
*]^eak. Data presented in^the second section of this paper support 
the #xistenccf^of sycK trends in recent years.. 



report ran against the 
a good transition to a 



* * The lasi re^commehdation in the 1965 
tenor of that ctjnference, but it provides 
sketch of the ev^ts that have tajcen place in the ye^rs since then. 
The suggestion was. that flexibility and ajdaptabilit>i were' fine in 
moderation, but: 



Some stiffening of the spine and of demands are necessary 
before society will see that there is social provision on an 
institutional level for the services women need ^if they are ' 
to create complex role patterns on a stable basis along the 
family life cycle. (Mcintosh 19^5, p. 31) 

Beaeath the ctunbersome sociologese was the kernel of t;he idea that 
it would take political action, by women for women, to effect a change 
that would permit more than a small minorify of women to live , a life 
with simultaneous cpntinuity in both family and career defvelopment.; 
That increased continuity, in my judgement, is precisely the direction 
that, social and political change has taken, in the decade that has 
-followed^ the rBedt&gi^ conference. — And further^ that- such change came 
about not through shifts in the internal climate of fam^^es from 
which young Women were launched in the late 1960s and 1970s, but 
through a combination of external economic pressures which pushed 
increasing numbers of women into the labor force; and also the 
political impact^ of the women *s movement upon countless individual 
women, providing them with an ideological rationale for combining 
work and family, replacing anxiety with pride when they did so, 
raising the expectations* of women that they were intitjed to the 
same job opportunities in hiring and promotion as wer^ men, and 
criticizing the traditional service orientation expected of women in 
favor of one that stresses fulfillment for the woman herself. 



/I requested that the Rockefeller Foundation staff distribute 
copies of the^ final chapter from Russell Sage book^ Academic 
Women on the Move , since I believe it gives a reasonably detailed 
summary of bt)th the political developments aud the researr \ ngs, 
concerning women students and faculty in higher-education 
the year^;li?72. Consequently, I shall give only a very brief iiketch 
of those ; results in this section/ concentrating instead on materials 
that hav0 become available in the 1972 to 1976 period, and supplement- 

* ! 

ing the focus of the Academic Women volume with broader materials 
bearing qn sexuality, fertility, and marriage statistics that help 
to broaddn this conference's focus to larger social trends that 
involve or affect women, " 

I can illustrate the rapidity of political . change in this decade 
as it touches women*s lives by using an intriguing introduction to 
an ess'ay by a sociologist friend of mine. She sa-id: 

A person who maintains a self-definition with no social 
support is mad; with minimum support, a pioneer; and with 
braad support, a lemming, (Huber 1973, p. 125) 

Since most people accept or change thciir ideas about rights and duties 
when they have some social support for doing so, most of us, most of 
the time, are lemmings. ' Looking back over the part decade, it could 
be said tliat the few feminists active in the United States in the 
1962 to 1965 period were then cpnsideri from 1966 to 1972 

were* viewed as '(pioneers," and since li. almost, but not quite, 
lemm.ags. Many women could testify that ^ruring thi^ past decade a . 
dramatic change has also occurred among many men. At least some of 
our male colleagues these days have changed from viewing women *s 
political activities as mad and disruptive of their careers, to the 
admission that the wo:.ien's moven\ent is the most significant soci^al 

; r' . 

movement of our time. \ ^ 

The most important impact of the feniujist movement has been the 
sheer fact that women be-^ame active on their own behalf , gaining a 



new sense of themselves as "doers." There is no substitute for action 
based on self-interest in the development of confidence in one*s self- 
worth. There has been no vast increase in the number of women tekch- 
ing high school or college over the past decade, but there has been a 
decided change in the social and psychological atmosphere within which 
women students move, make their plans for their future^ and implement, 
those plans. We have been learning the iesson that a disadvantaged 
group is taken seriously only when it takes itself seriously. 

Women on Academic Faculties ' 

At the same time our research review was completed iri 1972, we 
could find no evidence of any improvement in the status of women on 
academic faculties in terms of rank, salary level, tenure ladder, or 
sheer numerical presence. National estimates of the representation 
of. Women in faculty positions from the ACE-Carnegie survey in 1969 
^ere no different in a repeat survey in 1973: roughly 19 percent 
of all teaching faculty were women. Table 1 shows the rank distri- 
bution for three time periods between 1959 and 1972. These data 
show that in this period women lost grouna at the full and associate 
professor ranks, and gained only at the instructor level. ^ _ 

TABLE 1 

Percentage c Women on Regular Faculty by Rank, 1959-60, 

" 1965-66, and 1971-72 

; (Base: All 4 year colleges and universities) 



Rank 


1959-60 


1965-66 . 


1971-72 




Full Professor 


9.9 


" 8.7 


8.6 




Associate Profossor 


17.5 


15.1 


14.6 




Assistant Professor 


21.7 


19.4 


20.7 




Instructor 


29.3 


32.5 


39.4 




ALL RANKS 


19.1 


18.4 


19.0 





Source: National Education Association 1973, p. 13 



The low proportion of women on faculties through 1972 is partly 
^due to the drop in the si|ze of the pool they came from; that is, the 
bachelor's degree holder^ of the immediate post-World War II period^ 
when women studentV^risJituted only 30 percent of resident college 
enrollment. It took t\^nty years for t'he proportion of women among 
college graduates to j'eacJrthe-1940 level of 4.5 percent ji as it .did by 
the early 60s. Earning advanced degrees beyond the bachelor's, plus 
a number of years of good yerformance at work, must ensue befcxre\ 
advancement to the upper rknks of academic life takes place. From 
this point of view, one can only expect significant increases in 
women's representation att tf^e upper professorial levels later in 
this decade, quite apart fro\n the sex discrimination that has held 
women back in the past. 

The lowering of the age at marriage, aild the increase in the 
marriage rate during the. 1960s, both contributed to the reduction 
in the cohort pool from which women could move into academic positions' 
until very recent years. Since this is a process of change that is 
very slow to take effect, it is only by looking aLt the most recent 
empirical studies available, on younger women now entering college, 
that we can foresee what kijid of potential improvement may ta! place 
in the coming decade. 

Doctorate /attainment: Number, Career Field, and Trends by Sex 

The proportion of doctorates earned by women is a sensitive 
inde^j: to the potential pool of well trained women in academia, 
government, or business. When one only had data on degree attainment 
trends through 1970, there was no cause for cheer, for the proportion 
stood at 11 percent, still far from the high of 20 percent^Jj^ 
^and not far from the low of 9 percent in 1954. With this background. 
Table 2 provides some optimism about the future. Comparing the two 
three-year time periods of 1969-72 with 1972-75, one finds an overall 
increase from 11 percent in 1970 to 15 percent in the early 1970s, and 
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an estimated 21 percent in the most recent three years, thrdu^ 1975.'^ 

TABLE 2 

-Proportion of Doctorates. Earned by Women 
1969-1972 vs. 1972-1975* 



Field 



1969- 
1972 



1972- 
1975 



r. * • 1972-1975 

Proportionate ^^^^^ Number by Sex 
Increase ^^^^^ 



Engineering .. - .5 1^7 

. Business ,1.3 4.3 

Physical Sciences S.3 7.8 

Mathematical Sciences 7.3 9.1 

Life Sciences. 14.7 19.4 

Basic Social Sciences 19.8 25.2 

Health Professions 22.8 29.6 

, Arts-Humanities ' 22.9 32.1 

/ Education 24.0 31.1 

Other Fields** 27.1 32.0 

Grand Total 15.4" 21.4 



240% 
230 

47 

25 

32 

27 

30 

40 

71 

19 

39% 



5484 

1294 

6673. 

2353 

6012 

9197 

1256 

10669 
8344 
2045 

53327 



93 
56 

520 
214 
1166 

?318 

/372- 

^3325 
2595 
656 
1415 



} 



857 



Source : McCarthy § Wolf le 1975, recompute(d from Table 1, p. 

* Sample consists of 46 universities that belong ta the American 
Association of Universities f AAUI . which includes 89% of all 



graduate departihents rated as or "Strong" 

in the Roose- Anderson survey (1970) . 

** Miscellaneous category including communications, criminology, 
foreign affairs, heme economics, international relations, 
library science, public administration, social work, spe^ech, 
and urban planning, 

There wa™ a pir^portionate increase, then, of 39 percent , in 
women attaining- tWe. doctorate degree in the two timeV periods contrasted 
in Table 2. That still does not mean a vast numerical increase, and 

^McCarthy and Wolfle obtained their data Erectly from the ^r^duate 
d«ans of the 46 member universities of AAU. The figures are actual . 
earned degrees for all years from 1969 through 1974, with estimates 
for the expected degree earners .in 1975. 
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should be cushioned by the sober realization that more men earned a 
Ph.D. in the single year of 1971 than women did during the entire, 
twenty-year period from 1950 to 1969. Note too that while women have 
gamed more degrees in the har^ sciences, mathematics, businens, and 
engineering in- recent years, tKe total number of women doctorates in 
these four fields for the three-year period is still less than 1000 
women, as compared with almost 16,000 men. Women's presence is fdr 
more apt to be felt in education, the arts, and humanities and/the 
social sciences. A further note of caution: with 11,000 degrees 
earned in three years, an average annual number of new wpirien-Ph.D.s 
is only roughly 3,600 women. Even if they all remained in higher 
education, this production rate would contribute only two new 
appointments,* in*^ny field, in each of the colleges and universities 
in the nation. Table 3 puts the matter in even sharper perspective, 
for the numerical totals of degrees earned by majority males stands 
as a counter to the optimism implicit in noting the positive improve- 
ment in the degree attainment profile of women and minorities. 

■ TABLE 3 

► Number of Doctorates Conferred on Majority 

Men, Majority Women, Minority Men 
and Minority Women, 1969-72 
and. 1972-75 



Recipient Group , 1969-1972 1972-1975 Percent Change 



. Majority Men. 


. 43,768 


39,773 ' 


-9 ■ 


Majt>rity Women 


7,781 


10,451 


+34 , 


Minority Men 


1 , 332. 


2,139 


+61 


Minority Women 


414 


964 


+ 133 



Source : McCarthy § Wolfle 1975, p. 858 ' 

- ■ ^ - 

The fact that increa"^5ii?g*''numbers of women are earning the advanced 
degree suggests that^=^t5me, paft of the attrition problem in graduate 
school- has been-^^duced in recent years among women. In the 1960s,- 
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a study of Woodrow Wilson fellow-, rated as "excellent" students by 

.•f - .s • - • 

their /faculty, showed that 32 percent of the men. but 58 percent of 

■ I / ' ' ■ ' • . ' ■ . 

the women dropped out of graduate school before completing their 

'«?gr^e Tequirements (Patterson S Se.±& 1973, Table 4.4, P. 86). 

One study by Sells (1972) suggested that social Support given by 

advanced women graduate students and women* faculty has helped to 

reduce the attrition rate among more recent entering cohorts of 

women; for example^ the attritioi? rate among women dropped sharply 

in the years after a women's support group, emerged in the Berl?l||ley 

sociology department. The degree attainment data gathered by McCarthy 

Q Wolfle is at least consistent with the possibility that some, such 

process has been at work in other disciplines and on a national level 

Iduriiig recent years • 

vTrends in College Freshmen Career Choices by. Sex ^ 

, The career fields women ove into, however, have shown relatively 
little change away from sex-linked choices at the advanced degree 
level. It may be that career choice is determined to a great extent 
at the high school level, ^ and hence a change has not been made manifest 
iri ^iata on doctorate degree, earners . It may only be among the very 
youngest women, in very recent years, that one can expect to find 
significant beginnings of a loosening of the sex linkage of 
career fields . 

One ukeVul set of data, with significance for future higher 
education patterns and occupational distribution of women, are the 
anntial national surveys of entering college freshmen, conducted by the 
American Councirvon Education and the Cooperative Institutional 
Research Progi;Am at UCLA. Since the samples are ^elect^d through 
weighting procedures\ on a very large scale, the annual reports 
permit a profile of the national nQrms of college freshmen cohorts. 
The most recent report ,-Ve leased in mid-January 1976, provides career 
field choices of this yearns entering freshmen class. Statistics 
show the trend from the 1976\through the 1975 freshmen classes in 
the two field groupings with l^he most dramatic change. In what- 



havr^ bmn the four most traditionally masculine fields • bujiness, 
engineering, medicine, and law - '^me;^ fres* u ha j shovm a steadily 
5.ttCTeasing rate of career choice, a shift from 197f when the ratio 
of men to women making such <!qlioices was 8:1, to 1975 when the ratio 
h^s dropped to 5:1. , c 

^ Over the ^|^e five years^ women are showing an even greater 
shift away from career choices in elementary and secondairy school 
teaching, a decline ifrom 31 percent among 1970 freshmen women to a 
mere 10 percent in the 1975 cohort, the largest single shift in 
occupational goal ♦ have ©ver seen in the literature on occupationaJ 
choice. Part of this shift no doubt reflects a spreading belief thet"" 

there will be no jobs in the nation's schools because of the continuing 

* * 

drop in the birth rate. . ironically, the ACE Research Advisory Conunittee 
had an interesting discussion last year on whether there would be a 
sufficient teacher supply from these young cohorts to meet even .the 
declining demand for, school teachers. 
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Changing Attitudes toward Gender Roles and Sexuality 

The past few years have 5een an enormpvis proliferat^ion of 
publications on changing conceptions of gender roles* in the American 
population; some of it is more advocacy of change than reports of 
actual change. There is no reason to burden this conference with an 
accoUnt of that literature. 1 have selected one of the best examples 
of the nature of the ch^ges actually taking placeV from :the isaine set 
of data on entering fresfftnen classes during the last five y€?ars. The 
item involved - '•The "activities of married women are best confined to 
the home and family'* - is a very general one, perhap? already archaic 
in urban sophisticated circle^., but in the country at large, attitudes 
have been *far less t>rogress*ive and the itein seems to have carried 
positive meaning to, a large proportion of entering freshmen only a 
few years ago. . Trends among inen and women freshmen in the national 
annual surveys are striking. A mere five years ago, mare than half 
of the freshmen males, and slightly more than a tljiiH of the. women, " 
endorsed the traditional role for women. By 197S, fewer thatf 1 in 



|v women and 1 in 3 men took this position. However, the relative 
^difference between the sexes has remained about the same; attitudes 

changing at tht same tate and hence there has been no closing 
of the gap between the sexfes. 

■ Table 4 sho«s a select number of items bearing on attifides 
toward women's roles, marriage, job equity, and sexuality, from the 
1975 college freshman survey. Some of these items were only added 
to the surveys in the last two years, so that trend data will not 
exist for several yeats< Ther^ is almost a saturation noi/ apparent 
m acceptance of pay and proiiVot^ion equity for v/omen among both male 
and female collegeiSE^'eshmen. So too, men and women dp liot differ in 
the^, extent to whichl^yheiiyiii'arriage expectations, or i-Ke importance of 
raising a family, is/ imf)ortant to them (though women have shown a 
drop of 20 percent in the proportion who view "raising a family" . . 
important to them). 

The most:< striking difference, similar in numerous other studies, 
is in the sexual ar^a (Sorensen 1973) . Casual sex relations, based 
on short acquaintance, are endorsed by two out of three men, but only 
one out of three. women. Like the changing views toward traditional 
home roles for women, there is a general trend toward greater sexual 
permissiveness, but a continuing discrepancy between the sexes. The 
direction of change, however, in this as in other data, seems to be 
the male orientation toward sexuality outside of marri^ge^-.^the 
double standard may be declining, but the single standard that is coming 
in is a male pattern - more casual sex, with multiple partners. 

The .last item in Table 4, on cohabitation or trial marriage, 
shows higK levels of endorsement by both sexes, and is a good index 
to the attitudes that underlie the beiiavior charted in recent vital 
statistics i which show a rise in the age at'.marriage . With marriage ; 
no. longer the only context for/sexual experience, th^e_^rtmitme^t to 

^Th^ figures for the 1975 college frpshmen^re 'Strikingly similar to 
those found by Sorensen with a national safi5)le of 13 to 19 year old 
adolescents, in which two- thirds of the males, but only a fifth of 
the girls, thought sex was ^all right^-with someone known only for a 
few hours." (Sorensen 1973) , - 



marriage may take place only when there is a conunitment to parenthood 

• . ' ** • , • 

as '/ellv ■ • ^ 

, ^ . TA«LE 4 . 

Selected Attitudes and Expectations of Entering - 
College Freshmen Class, 1975, by SeX* 



Item Women Men 



Percent who agr.ee Strongly, or Somewhat: ^ . 
••The activities of married women are 

best confined to the home and family"... 18,1 , . 37.4 

Percent who agree Strongly or Somewhat: 

"Women should receive the same salary ^ 
arid opportunities for advancement , 

as men in comparable ,pos it ions" r-- 96.2 ' 88.7 

Percent who consider "raisi)ig a family" 

Essential or Very Impoijtant to them,.,,..... 57.1 * 56 ,2 

Percent who consider the chances V r^- Good 

that they will "marry within a yeui after > 

college",. • 18.7. 14.8 

Percent^ who Agree Strongly or Somewhat:^ * , 

"If two people -refally like each other, . 
^ -it's all right for tjiem to^have sex • ^ 
* even if they have kno« each other r - '> ^ 

for only a very short vime"..^' 65,0 

Percent who Agree Strongly or Somewhat : 
•'A couple should livi* together for some 

time be-fore deciding to get married".... 41.2 5."?, 7 



Source: ACE, The Ariierican Freshman: National ^Jorms for Fall ll975 , 
/ - 1976 , " 

Demographic Trends :> Fertility, Marriage and Divorce, Household 
Composition 

Fertility trends are important in a number of respects -to our 
concern for the lives of educated >omen. Family size is an index not 
only to the degree of fartiilial orientation in a woman "s general values 
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(Mason 1974), but the probability of withdrawal from employment to 
cope with the multiple demands of & numbor of children. Macroscop- 
ictilly,* fertility trends are important to the extent that women's 
occupational choices place them in jobs sensitive to fluctuations in- 
the number of children moving through childhood and adolescence. 
Schools and colleges, obstetric and pediatric nursing, .recreation 
work, welfare agencies, all are subject, to fluctuations in the demand ' 
for workers as the supply of children changes with a rise or fall in 
the birth rate!. • V 

The American ferti^lity rate (numLer of children'per 1000 women 
between 15 and 44 years of age) has changed from its peiik of 123 
births per 1000 in the baby-boom years of the/ mid-lPSOsj to^69 in 
1973^ the lowest in American history, and ha^ dropped even fii^ther in , 
the |)ast two yedrs, to an estimated low for 1975 of 66.7 (N.C.rii^^ 
1975). That this trend is likely to-persis^t is suggested by recent 
surveys of the fertility expectation? of ypung women between 18 and "\ 
24 years of age, among whom the proportion/ expecting no more than two 
children has increased from 44 percent in 1967 to 70 percent in 1973. 
Suter and Waite have even found that young women with traditional 
attitudes about gender roles in 1968 were the group with the sharpest 
change of attitude and family-size plans by 1973 (Suter S Waite 1975). 

Childlessness has been a topic of interest among Women collegX 
students in recent years. Although natidnal data on fertility expecta 
tions typically show no more than 5 percent who expect to have no 
children, I have had classes in the past two years -in which as'many 
as 20 percent said they expected to remain childless (including 
participants in a course on the Sociology ot 'Parenthopd) . These 
'local and personal impressions ^receive some substantiation from ^ 
other studies which show sharp increases among undergraduate college 
women in the proportion wl\o expect to postpone marriage fc»r at least ' 
several years, to remain child:^'ess^ or td combine careers with family 
responsibilities (Angrist 1972/; Mpier;1972) . David Riesman a974) 
reports numerous women^ students at" Radclfffe College who 'consider, 
marriage so antithetic to th^ir goal of getting established as., . • 



.professional women that' now they, have begUn to talk about marriage 
Vafter 30," * • 

There .ma/ well be changes in these expectdtiohs as students move 
into marriages, and adult life imposes pressures theVj feel free of • in ^ 
a^atopus world/ One follow-up of a freshman class in the A€E survey 
series gives an indication of this: fewer thiJn'ld percent of thfe women*' 
in the e'htering class of 1966 expected to* marry ^while they were in 
college, but when surveyed four years later, 38 . percent' had in f^ict 
married during college (Bayer, Royer 4 Webb 1973) • \ / , 

On the other hand, onie must keep open *the possibility that /this ^ 
issue has become more salient among recent cqhorts of young won^en^. and 
they' may stay closer to their college expectations as they mov^ into 
adult work roles. 

Several other demographic trends arer important to an understanding 
of the changes that are taking place, amonj American, women. We are 
experiencing a rising divorce fate but a^ drop in remarriage among 
divorced women. . Like the fertility trend in lucent years, American/ 
^divorce r^tes are breaking records, with the 1973 rate higher than 
the peak reached in the ipjediate post-World |War II period* More 
children are involved in. divorce than evdr before, an increase; of 
•100 percent over the decade of the 1960s, S9 that close ttf one million 
children under eighteen, years of age are affected jby the divorce of 
their parents each year. ■ 

The cbiftbined effect of smaller families, ^higher divorce rates, 
and lower remarriage rate^, is a sharply increasing number of house- , 
holds headed by women (Ross § Sawhill 1975). Of the 26 million chil'dren 
under 18 years of age in 1973, 8 million were in female -heajled house- 
holds (B.L.S. 1974), and the incidence of such households , especially 
athong well educated women, has^^been estimated to have sharply increased . 
over the past three years. While there are many complex factors involved 
in this trend, I think it fair to say that two central contributors are: 
the national dialogue on women*s roles and aspirations triggered by 
the feminist movement, and the increasing proportion of^ women entering \ 
the labor force during the early child-rearing years. Between. 1963 and' 
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'I9f3-,. mothers with at least oner child upder three have triplad their'' 
employment 'rate from 10 to 29 percent. While only 26 percent of these 
women work .full time, year-round; th«|she6r ^act of employment' while, 
very yovng children are in the home tfn</ourages a concept ibrt of them^^ ^ 
selves ias potentially capable of carrying the full economic respoivsl- 
bility for thejnsjolves and their young children,, if A^ir marriages enJi • 
in divorce. As more, women become economically independent r pf- even 
potentially so, fewer women Will remain in uphappy inarriages', and' 
fewer will find remarriage as attracM-Ve as it was when econamifc* ' 
independefice was harder to come -by./ ^ •'' 

Trends in Higher Education ' 

In recent years there has been much debate» about the current and 
future state of higher education in the United States. Not only does 
inflation press against institutional resources, byt there is a more 
basic undercurrent of 'concern that education has been "oversold'' in 
the United States. Research i^s increasingly showing that although 
people with advanced degrees get higher starting salaries, €hey do not 
necessarily perform 'on- the jjpb better than less educated workers and 
oftfen show high levels of job dissatisfaction, job turnover, and 
absenteeism (Berg 1970). Concern increases as Jhe signs, increase which 
•show unemployment and underemployment of college graduates and holders 
of advanced' degrees.^. History and Englifeh professional association 
meetings first expe/iOT^^ applicants for- 

•too few academic jobs several 'years ago, ~T)ut by 1976 the phenomenon had 
s<pread to nuw^rous. other field§ "as .well . ' The early waming'^>f* a revef 
sal of the supply-demand ciirv^ 'for doctorate holdeirs, by Allan M. Cartter 

^A recent study, by the Survey Research Center of the University of Mich- 
igan estimates'^that as much ^as^^ percent of the national labor force 

'are underempldyed'i^ive. » forced^^«r-feak^ jobs below their qualifications. 
The National Science' Foundation and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimate that in the lasf fifteen ^ears. th^f number- of male college ' 
graduates who, had to accept positions unrfSfiuted to their majors clj.mbed 
from i 5 to ?o' percent', and -that of. women college graduates , from 10 to y ^ 
17 percent, whi-le the number who.siettled for.nonprofessiOn^^l, n9n- / 
mana^feHal .positions i^icr«ased' threefold for men and fourfold for / > 

.women (Shaffer 1976) . • • . . . 



\§n4''UhW, w«'nt unheeded for many ^-ears. " T6day»/ increftsing. numbers of 
atjmiiiistrator 8, •faculty members, and government* j^fflcla^s are Ic^pl^ng ; 
har^ for thevfirst t ime at the 1^'bo^ market for /college, graduates 
conjunction with predicted enrollment, degree production^^,- 
iyil^' demographic' ripples that follow any sharp change in fertility 
•Vatea.,'' ^ " ^ 'r- ' ■ , j ' 

A long-^term overiiriew of^doctorate prbdUction In the iMit'ecjl States, ' 
^pv6r'th!& past centuty shows a near-perfect linear expan^sion 'to c^n 
'bstimateK33,000 doctorates grant ed<4n 1974.' Projections for the 
production rate by 1980 vary^ but even a more /i>alanced downwaifd • „ 
prediction- currently estimat6s^that the numbe;!: may reach 40, 
the early i980s.^- In thls^^ntext , the most recent publicatibn ofvthe 
National Boartt on Graduail^^ Education (1976) bears somber new^ i*ndeed 
for graduate student s^A The^eport' iays that within five years ^s few ^ 
as 7000 to 9000,' and probably no more than 15,000 to 20,000 new Ph.Dvs' 
per year may s'eoiire employment that is closely related to the education 
they received graduate school. Thus, during th*e coming /decade, 
when an inc^^^sing pi'oportion of new Ph..D.s will be Women, / the prosp^^ct-; 
o^their absorption into the labor force, at levels commei^'surate wiih 
their trafiniiig, will be extremely poor compared to the market duf^tng 
the ye^s of expansion in the 1960s. /•'; 

The underlying demographic reality that will produce this under- , 
employment is seen in studies which show the annual percentage ^change^ " 
expected in full-time Equivalent enrollment • in 'iiigher education. 
Enrollment will be expanding at an increasingly slower rate and vrill 
shift to a decrease in enrollment in 1981. / / 

yrhb federal govel^ment respfinded rather quickly to the worsening 
academic job market by cutting back sharply on' federal' fellowships • 
and trairieeships as early as 1968. From a low of 11,591 students 

^As recently as 1972, the U.S. Office of Education predicted a supply 
of 68,700 new Ph.D. s in. 1980-81; a 1975^ revised estimate reduced, this 
number to 52,000. On January 19, 1976, David Heitryi^-ehairman of the 
National Board on G-«-3'i«iate Education, predicted 40/^000 (Henry 1976). 



supported on ;^ federal stiJpends in 1961, the number reached a peak xn 
1968 when 51,446 studerycs were on ffederal stipends; since ^hen, the 
ntniiber has dropped steadily^ ta 19,649 in 1973, with an estimate for 
1974 of a mere 6,062. ^ (Federal . Interagency Committee on Education 1970 
and Freeman § Breneman 1974). Thfe decline in federal support has not 
been accompanied by any immediate drop in the number of first-year 
enrollments for master *s and Jiigher degrees: . between 1968 and 1971 the 
number of such students'* continued to increase (from -458, 000 'to ^8,151 
estimated for 197^^), during t:re period when federal Stipend support 
was rapidly dropping (U ,8, Office of Education 1971), 

The response from the academic world to this changing outlook 
for graduate education has been erratic and mixed. Least affected by 
the deterioration of the labor market, from a short-run perspective, 
may b^the elite universities, which resisted the tide toward great 
expansion of graduate programs^ ' inN:he - 1960s and early 1970s, and 
have slowly cut (iown/the number of graduate student admiss-ions in 
recent years. Overstaffed newcomer department's to graduate education, 
drawing on less financially secure students, may be^the first to 
experience c|rops in application rates, as potential graduate students 
.in the late V970s reexamine the economic advantage of further higher 
education for\ future economic retturns^. In the long run, however, 
as the teaching ranks in undergraduate colleges are less "fully ' , 

utilized because of declining enrollments, the pictpre may change as 
a consequence 'o^^ changes in theT^progratiis offered by graduatfe depart- 
ments, A sign of\ the times is apparent in the recent recommendations 
of the National Board on Gradufite Education, which stress the neeci 
'for graduate departments to reexamine their curricula and revise it 
in ways that wiJl attract ''new cl ientele , What the board has in 
mind here are older students, fully employed students', part-time . . 
students^ nonyresidential students , including the vast numbers 9f. 
community college teachers who currently hold only mas'j:er*s degrees. 
To attract such students; however, will require a shi:^t in the goals 
of graduate ^faculties - away from the production of acaflemic . ' 

replacements for themselves, to training programs that provide skills 



adaptable to business and government employment . (N.B.G.E. 1976) ♦ It 

ma?f yrell be that the graduate ^departments in the public institutions 

.Will find such a revision of their goals more palatable than the^ 
/■•■'■ * ■ \ . ■ . - ^ . ■ 

more prestigix)us departments in t^e private sector of higher educa-tion. 

Hence froon a long range perspective, both admission to and the economic 

utility of an advanced degree from tthe less prestigious institutions 

may show an improved profile. 

There are serious issues at stake for the academic disciplines 
in the coming decade. Shobld administrative pressures to reevaluate 
academic programs and new rederal ' funding^ combine to encourage the 
development of such graduatetr^trwri^^ as the National Board 

on Grd^d^u^te \Education recommends, 'cne cari^ imagine some rather new 
looks in academe. As just one" instance, foreign language 'and literature 
departments might shift part of their orientation away from the - / 
humanities divisicgfi and seek new alliances with nursing, medical, and 
social work' schools, on the premise .th^t the influx of Latin American, 
Cuban, and Puerto Rican immigrants who have increased in the patient 
and client loads of hospitals and social york -agencies should be 
matched by a social work or nursing profession that | speaks the 
languages of their clients and understands their c.ulture. Much the 
same. point coi^ld be made about heai\th and social w6rk professions 
in Europe, in relation toi foreign Gommon- NiarKet workers in their 
midst. • — ^ • 

It would be ironic indeed if institutions of higher education 
finally yielded to greater flexibility for employed, part-time, older, \ 
non-residential^ students by changing the requirements f px a degree, 
alternatives to the Ph.D., the timing of course offerings^ and the^ 
content of courses out of concern for their own financial and/ status 
security. Such changes, are precisely what centers for cofttinuing edu- - 
cation for women have long urged upon their* institutions with only 
spotty success. From being tolerated but not particularly welcomed, 

"^The National Board report recommends federal support for the devel- 
opment of such programs, through the extension and full funding of Title 
IX of the Ediacational Amendments Act of 1972. 



such ybmen may be wooed to enroll /in academic institution^? in the- 



futi 

From, the materials pi^ented in this section, we cian. conclude 
wi^th a suiranary profile of the changes which have taken place; in the 
decade since the 1965 Bellagio conference, aSrV follows : a^a re.sult* 
of thisj combined impact o^ the feminist movement and increasing job • " 
opportunities, women by ?the mid 1970s began to show ah increase in • 
numerical representation among ^^aduate stadents and advanced 46^^^ 
earner^. Among ^pun^ women there is a slight tren4 toward tradiViohT 
ally masculine occupational fields, and a decided ^hift away froihf 
the teaching profession at the lower 1-evels of edjucat ion, toward 
ehrry into and promotion on a more equitable -basis with men in higher 
education. . ^ 

' ' . ■ *' 

It should bte noted that' much of this change is attributable hot 
' , - • • ■ ' » ■ ■ - ^' . ■ 

to any liberalizing effect of a college education, ^ but to broader - 

■' ■ • . *, ^ ^- ■ * ^t^' /■ ■ 

social influence through media coverage, publications, .and political ^ 

activity of the women's movement. That the trend away from, traditional 

views of women's roles" has taken .place independent of college influence 

is seen most dramatically in the marked trend among entering cohortis 

. - ' ,■ . 

of coriege.-^freshmen away" from traditional views - this, before high ; 

' * . , . . ■ \»» . ' . . ' • ' ' . . . • 

schools' evidei^ced any signi-ficaht infusion of new ideas about vomen 's 

education or life goals. / 

During the decade j£rom 1965 to 1975, there has also been a 
continued strong trend toward greater female labor force participation, 
especially marked among women with young children. With a ^«rise' in the 
age at mstz riage, an increase in the divorce rate but less re,marriage / 
among educated women, there are^increasing numbers of economically' 
indepen4ent women at work,: many' with chief or \exp^lisive responsibility 
for the support of their children J 

The upcoming generation of very ^ourig women shows sL strong trend 
toward earlier sexual expedience, which may contribute to further 
differentiation between sex and marriage in the . future , and hence 
less pressure to marry untiWparenthood desires press for the . 
stabilization and legaiization of a relationship. With a longer 



pfljl^^ SCMcially sexualiJy,,'and high^ levftlB, of 

(Bdiiea^^ work ejxperidfcce , there may be greater^^ 

\r^etj^ii^^^^ marriages formed ill the; mid to ; 

lal» ler s i zed f atoi 1 ies to. share tesponsib^ ' for ; ai^. 
hsinlciBiA^ of labor force participal:^ion in 

:p£:';wo - ■ ' . ^ ... V. /.l..--^'^'^— 

: ; - r^ T^ Open question in tliis re^ew conceits future ■ 

employment opportunities for women . Like inen/i women 4:oddy Ate s^il 1 

maXiiig career choice^ for entry into fields fn whiciN| there^^ ^ 

feWeir^ openings In the coming decade's , with the. posisible outcom^;of 

a shifts between 1965 and 1985, of the following sort: in 1965. - 

w6m6n had lower career ^aspirations while' the economy cojild have 

utilized more women in the upper level^pf professt;^^oj^^ 

fields. In 1985 a great many women will have high aspirations for > 

significant careers in demanding^positions/ while t^^ riot 

be able to utilize them at the levels to which they ajsp ire. An ' 

aggressive watchdog function will be :6f incrrasing imp^ 

. feminist political organizatipffsT^ withstOTcl the pressur^^^ to retreat 

. from the gains made in women *s economic rights in the late 1960s and \ 

'1970s. .■"■.;.,/■_..;■ '""'■■'-rv 

This summa^ is* obyious*ly drawn from exclusively American data^ 
and American experience over the pa6t decade. - It will be of extreme 
interest to iearii in what respects jvomQn in^ur6i)<5an coimtries 
shown Asimijlar pro^^^ of change in recent years, and in wha^ 
respect* and why the European pattern has' be*^n diffetent. 

Looking^ Ahead V ■ 

; . ,■■ • ■■■■^ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■■ - , ■■ : • ■ ■ ■■ ; ■> . ■ . - . 

The preamble -to 1:he agenda we all received in advance of 

this Bellagio conference makes the point that Westem; edticators ^ 

concerned that their Students be equipped '*to live in an unknowable / 

future," I would like to begin this section by making two (Sbnmerits/r 

abpii^:; the idfea that the futwe is "unknowable." One ^ x^^^^ 

are W we Qan know about the future: hiwmn populatibris^^^d^^ . 

/have some characteristics t^^ permit extrapolatio^i into the future. 



;F(Mf ^Xam^ biirth and death:' ra^ef of a population 

a^yir^ arid age distribution; ^>f^J^ 

:;tnv the future; Even on a global scale , we know that the cufretnt 19 

^.i^jpi^iirt:iort^i 

Jv&l- be ifougiiiy 2Q percent larger - 4 . 8^ b|llion :ipeoi^^^ • 



^ha$ this rate of growth. ls far from uriiforin* Jfby the pppUla|iiDn;^i4l^:^^^ 
crieas^ iii " the deyelppfed count ries^ wi 1 1 be betWe^- 7 and ; 9: pei^etit ^b 
198S., while the jpbpulatibns of the; have-not nation;^ of Afrj^^ 
^Artericai and Asia will be about 26 percent larger by ; 198^ 
contrast , 4nany Eastern European . cpminunist countries are/^ troubled, by. • 
■ decl ining popul ations (New York 'Times ^ "January iz^ , 1 976^; ibeiniibgrapjiiO 
trends are like/ glaciers, slow-moying isut predictable ;^J ^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r ■ 

On smaller scale, ( institutions of higher education m 
scjiool systems ' can make 'airly 'accurate predictions of the future si ze 
of their enrolments S^top , resource specialists can predicf t future 
supplies of the d^minishing^atural resources in the wprld^ given J 
ertain assumptions about rates of use. 

- Second, there, is also an ideological and political element in 
the view that the future' is unknowable; it sugges^i we cannot, be . 
shakers and movers, moldihg Vthe future as we .wish i^^ be/. Yet there 
IS a sense iti^jwh^clT th human, community can no Ipijij^^ 
future happen , ^ for many o f the pr ed i c t i on s we can/ m^kfe - wij^th r eas onap 1 e 
.certainty suggest a future we would find intolerable: . Yet/ spi^ 
to problems we can foresee will require a far different se^i^ 
than we /have considered necessary in the past .^ .^^^^^^^ but one exam^^^ 

the coi/cem expressed in- 1965 by imiversity wqmen fo famine abioad- 
cannot/ be met in 1976 through phi»lantbrop,ic sbipment^ of siirplus food 
overseas^ The larger food resources of the world are precarious j the 
solution to famine^ in the long run must J.nvo lye not just feediiig hiangry 
children- but reducing the number 'of hungry children, ^5 quickly as it 
is possible to do- sb~thr6ugh^the~contracepti 

To provide cpntracept ive, educatl on wi th some hope for gX^cc^^s^^^ ^' • 
.adobtion requires ari \mdeistahdirig of the history and ^culture ^^^q^ 
peoples involved^ and for that w^ need the knowtedge and skill s\ 0^^^ I 




histptians, and contraceptive t«chnolaTjtstsr^^^^t 

^SS^^'wiw'-'lSoslsfl*^^ ..affect^ed nations v;^!.-.: v 

iM^iiS^ii^i^jS^^ _ ^ _ _'_ 

^toncerti' for educated woifienr. t&i- 



^ij^Hii -^^M^ to .obtain the Ph. d; may be self-dafeAtlng ' 

unless one works either to change ^the content/of the 

fslp'' r^''''''' ■' \- . '■ *• " ■ ' ' ' / M * 

P^g|^i?trai|^^ manppwer uses to-whichl 

|^f^S||sii|iJ||i^^^^ ■be--put-i - ■' Oiihe^ise we- aare- tjierely- , 

'• •■• ' " J frustration in jpbs • 




s--Bfri4i^^^ take on the worlds but 

oiir ultimate framework . an appreciation of^^he lirxim 
liJ^ In bur Western societies that inheres - 



Hfcir^ the viistj have-not. 



mjbrity of -the global populatrbii - a populatibn;-that cannot 'indulge 
in- 1^ more "mesuiingful", work or gre^ter^; ''self -ful-^ 

:fill^ of eitlher wpmfen^^ menjr We might wish to share our ideas 
> on "how human arid social sciienfists in Western societies vcould' 
r^ vtheir' in^ ^s educators to *cc^^ 

th^^^^ issues , and also tb\ di;;5cuss how the iducatidri- of 

/ shall restrict my foc^^ huniblef matters^in the 

foreseeal^ in the United States in particular^ leaving to 

Qur discuss^ trends apply tOi-other mations -in * 

the Western tradition. Several of the trends that, in -iny view 
pef sist over the joining decade^ have already been indi cat eo^Jov the ^ 
. p3feced iAg s ec t ion . \. I shal 1 mere 1 y . i t emi ze them here at^d add a ^ew 
comment sijabput poss ib le f uture^ . ^ 

^ y Pertility > "Small family--si?e desires and Iok fertility rates 
,Wll^^^^^^^ future r^^ T^ one and two. 

ichildr fan^ probably remain; the new modal ^-patftem in the JJhi ted 

StateW come. This does not mean there vo: 11, not- be 

C)^ci'i^^ ^are often responsive' to 

•tli^i.s^^ Some demcgiraphers are curye^itly claljMi^g • 

;tkaC-irtfl^^ to a final reduction in . : 
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in the; next ■^ve ■.yeajts^ as^those; yoiijngwc^i^l 



• pdstpbrtif births ^nte?' their late\2p »s a|jd;b0gin child bearing CsKt»» 

ft 



:-'tlo;B|id6ib birth. postpbn^pen^^te^ 

vSnwUit? f^miiy^ and th^" size 6f family is far more^ ipor 



thah^ *he'-^'ov«c>--,;-"/ 'i- ':'k:fi!Mfk 



teiiiis individui|il women do with their lives 

aiivrJ^ftrt^^ , .in theiri whole birth cohprt; 

" tti.v^t^ bpntraceptive practices ^ecome . more widely 

lisetlTaiid^^imore effect^^ as abortion becomes more widely practiced !| 

■ere^iSv'ipne:''- 

important consequence that few f airiily plahhiBrs had in mih)l when* they 



ais a -back-iup. to uriisudn^ssful contracepting behavior, th 



Unwanted births have 



visualized the perfect ■ contracepting society;, 
the advantage of evening, out the responsiveness of the fertility rate 
"to. changing poiitical and ecpnomic tides i.Wien only wanted '^births. ..^ 
occur ^ one can predict rabre sharp , shprt-terin inctreases and declines • . * 
in the fertility 1^^^^ This tould mean that in the future there will ^ 
be far wilder fluctuations in the number of ybung^^^-^ r. 
seeking entry into the^ labor fore 4 ^ varying ^y milHons of^yotoig 
people withiirt a few years. It is highly qiiestionable^ 
ecpriomy will be readily ible to adapt to such rafi^^^ 
Variations in labor -supply. This^could mei-in^^^^ \/ 
years apart "facing totally different en^loyihent pictures when- they ■'.•^Jf'' 
finish &th/ol - a- feast or famine syndrome. Md^ i^^ 
considerably greater flexibility. will be necessary for schools and 
colleges^ in order to adjust to such sharply varying ^cqhart siz^ 

'(Campbell. 1975.)-. ■ ■ ' V ' ' 'V'" J---^^^^^^^ 

{ Divorce . Rates of marital disruption and divorce may. ^^c^ 
at a relativel^ir high level for. some time t6 come, Though t^^^^^^^ 
in thi? papier, has been on the impact of the^ neW itleas ^bout^ Render / 
roles, and the; increased economic independence of women, as precipita^ 
to iftarital treak-up, it should be noted that for the yasit^^'b^^ 
wbineh who have not moved through our colleigesy' ther&^is 
*it>ute to- such marital disruption . Women are considered; b^ . 
Vo be;%he among "secondary workers'' in 'i^eric^^^^^^^^^ 
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... .^ri^a^ will change, as- 'family 



bns t>f Women 



riemain unmarried arid/or chlld^essv^;!^ 

^in^the^^^^ ' the - feariy/^'c^^^ 

$itis[l ie^^ p f "househo Id 3^ fbl 1 owing 

th)ett \proY;i^^^ . for pregnancy ahd chil dbirth leavb; with or i^parti^l 
pj^y^ Ij^itimation wtl 1 iiicrfefisi|5^^^ ^ . . -^^^^^ 

a£ very yoimjg infants . ^ tA^ recent Supreme (Joi^ 
tirrfciq^ std^e prohibition jjtgairi^t^^ 



:th :: pjjesthool .^^yChi^dW':- a^m^ . . v,,:;, mi^mm 

iilKl-rea^ 

<>w3^g-<iivd^ce^i^^ 
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rjSsilSftaiSe childTCare ah 



CQiitihues as a braked ajgainst any >^ 
piarticipation fpr^ women through these ^ y€^s^ v[Mps£ : of 
is^ part tijne and^^mo^ the child-^are is prpvl^ 
the child ts or thjB rel^tiye^s home (Rpby 1973i West^^ 

dbyernment" Polic^^ re: Wbmeh^s Economic Right 
$ure pertaining to eiqual empioyihent oppor^ 



.7 ■ 



F^e^^l prbs 



action 



■ i fe: ^I)iLiiis is more probl emat ic as w^' look ahead the; next decft^t^^ 

i;;;^! ^7 <^ ief forts - to reci^it^^^^ V"^^® ; 

S|; ^^Iv^^^ group members a^ 

^f^^^^^ ethnic groups in the' 1^ 

t^y^y^;^'^ "austerity^ in:^ ;currehtl ' 



J 




pi.:',''- 



tti^eiorttorn l-ikely; future trends, :butl:i*iliiiM^S^ "Sl^^ 
■■ifc-|li&^?iifei^^ifcant '. imjiii:atl6hs ^or .l^heiSfSi^liiijliBft^ 



y fcdncerns the meaning 
l^elal^oha^i^ to the jobV The" 
Unlt0<l over the pastf thii;^^^^ 

aflluerice «ma incr^ cai^owriership/ h^is i!^ 

the utfban popul at^n in the siiburban satcl:i i^^^e: #^ 0 ^ ^ XSCff^^!^^^^ 

'our citiesv^..- This. had> led^'tQ^ ihc«as:ijig;,4i^ 





Wbi* pl^ Considering " t^ 
'^ii-s ■ quite --iK>s$ible that ■ 'thiere- W^UI-'^ 
va-il^ngl^ 

^^fit between homeland job ,^ £uid| : perhaps even home And ischoo^^ young^f ; 



: ':,A fdur-day.,:. nine-hour fpur^ayi* ^igh^l^ 
^ would .carry^enoxinous.' implications. £ofj:;thLei^w^ 



day, 

ployed woihen^ j inclydin^ changes in child cai^^ 



7 . >*4^jIvrM] 



1 



atctivities that become issotiated^ wi th th6 
spertd longer' periods of time 



men 



1:- 



future use 6 



ime^^there/ i Soiiie^^^^ 6^ \ 
tmiiials to permit inlreractive ist^^^ 




■ dista^ ■ attend cl asses- ;aiid -workshops,- :t)iei^^ r^liSifi 



coM<^^i4ia,te course offerings in way tha^'^^ 



34 



'^■^^-^s '^h v: J v^>|iAdid ^"tO; .this ^ ■WoUld ; b0; a ' iubtle Varl^t^()tt>-i^^^^ 

■v" db-^li^jifclf^j^ becomes lncivea[^ii]iiy:\que^st^^ 




mm 

l it i 



increasingly: 

beiiig prpdu^^ as jwell these days ^ smd ln^ 

d cbMtuner^ te^^^ totally '^finished" pi^^ 

home bbc^mes a last-sta^e processing locus a s vbII (B ^yns -^^ ^ ^ 
shbrfM week would provide an added push In; this^- 

it wifcd.^fiBLcil;itat^ more tabpr-iintens|vp^v^ 

N;^ has become' a ^gnifiqani:^ 

y^s^ypral years, in the.. Onited States , mu6h of ^it: done by^tJTe K . 
^ In fact, the financial i^etu^ 

h<n»e| are? greater >t;Kari the diyidends^^eafn^ed f ro^ 
: .or iijjjfe ;:froin savings accoimts; Local busi^is^^ 

building 'a garage, or adding a robiti 
-iril^^ have beerh t^kiric on interett \V 

V .^pm^^ the; country by offering short .class . 

i~ theiT^^ the skills involved'vin sUch ]projf0ct9i an add ^ -^ 

isign :qf a blurring between the majqr insti^ixtions of^vkhop,^^^ h^ 
} school (Wail- Stteet Joia:^alj 1S»7^) • ^ : * '■y'!^ 

As the 'bachelor ^s and master's 'degree lose theit-cred^ ^ 
, asisurwiqe oHtry; into p^qf essloiml a^ itianag^ria.! ' ™>f i^Jl; ' 

ppdii^^ only work, at jTdbs;^^^^^^ 

Jfor^ ^sq be "^airtic^ 



'■■■■tV'.^''";* 



p!^? 1^ -,5 -by. bl ue t;ojL iar : ^rd j ects at hbjni? 

fe^^^:^'v^^^G^^ ord^ fibril those^ ;^ 



;the)t" abtjuire^^^ 

j^t:^<^ there wilJT^e the 444itiqhal« felw qf status 



mm. 
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K^-H"'"-^'^ ■iJn%;tfieit' oWn'hiimes 'bV' the labor of theiiif pwnil\an3s^:»:- ^ 



?. own y^bmes by the labor of theinf own hands"'.: 

- possibility -that ^ art ■::ecologicalt ■etiii«--o^ ir6si*ecfeA;f^^;gH|inj^^ 
vU^V;;:;: a^ tp^^pfe^erVe itS; liMtti^ ;;.resourd^s.: niaMpe;,act^ j y 

ii^^-'* ^ ^ persbtifl expieriejjce pfi^leai^ningv'^Q^.yilue.-^^^ 
^^i^tu^i. 'fboji •tlTTOUgh' the.-.pleasur^^ 



•:A^1nah»^;wOr:.d. :.But^iTnlsHed.':C-- ^ vV..:y-:^,:^:\-^^^^^^^^ 
pj'^-^i-'- -:• v-''^ ■ :Thev-.-t:beinseiveS'^haVd s6ld/i*'*t(i-iaie :techines. ■■■if^ :^hMm 



. 1^ qf t&e ronaiitic poet s aria ^^^^^^^ . . . .^^ 

' ' - ' ■ . ' - ■ ■-" J . • t< v---r' 



Itv'is^,; dead.-: ■end ,^ 'however < . to'-; merel'sr, reject;vthe^^iiia<Aih v-..'.- •■ ; h-v; ; 

ty^ln(m^^We•^■bixi^t;■■' ■.Fftanan'^po^u^ 



^stic Olf industrial jibcietlcs cannot be fed^ 'cldthea, ant 



j;^tlwi::^at©: The.'a5S»j:eUs''how-/to. ^use' t^-?t^iieiiik>l(^ 
fe^^^^^ :r •ill af aahiier that suffuses,, it with^ hianan s 

^ ^ . • V iiiisii^^; ; : the hard evid^rt^e from ther iopiiil 



:ioh 



sciences 



SMI 



mm 
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EVOLVING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN WOMEN AND MEN 

Joseph Katz 



Abstract . .v^^^ . '■ * 

As a' result of det^iiedfstudiies of cbllpge students, 
graduate students , aiid middle-afeed couples ^in which the, 
wife has returned to school, the author foresees a general ^ 
improvement in relations l^etween the a . ^ 

greater "''mutuality*^ between husbands kndwrves, men and 
wojien, with relationships based more commonly on consent 
-'than obligation . As regards the middle-aged couples he r 
hasN interviewed, most husbands have been "pyerwhelmingly 
supportive'' of their wives' return to; schooling. ; Although 
. ambivalent reactions were present, i.e. , gtiilt on the wife '3 
j^rt or^loss of confidence on the husbandrs, most couples . 
experienced an "iavigoration of the relationship. 'V One ^ ...^^^^^^^ 
interesting effect of -the middle-aged wife's return to 
st:ho6l Tias been a concomitant freeing up :0f the husband in . ^ 
- many caiiBS . »Some of the men are now beginriing to jjlan «> ^ 
career changes or additional schodling for themselves ^ 
jnade possible by the woman's greater finarici^^^ 
to the family. Mr. Katz says of the educ^'ational pursuits of 
the women that they* "had the effect of helping men /rea^^^ 
that a dii^ferent phasing of " their own Ij|ves was now possible . '? 



• Women's roles, the underdevelopment of ftheir ^potential in^the j» 
pa>^ their long history of "Suppression , have moved shairpl^ into the 
Afore groiirtd^f consciousness in. the United StatiBs in the last ten _ 
yearns * . The /media, politics , the law^ public arid /j^rivatec discussion 
all igive^'considerably enlarged attention vo women*6Ve*coriomic, social j 
and psychological status iand there ate- beginning , to be efforts toV 
equMize opportuniticjs for^ women in acadcpaa, business, and goyemme 



Women's enhanced, consciousness of their owh payer, their sehs^^^^^ 
/autphoiny in determining their own l\iyes, has b6l:bme a central fac^ 
^be i-eck^^ with in public and private life. It spells a changed 
consciousness on the part of men and altered rVlationsh 
woAen and liien.^^ In t paper I want to trace so|^ of these chaiiges^^ 
chief ly. as they emerge from my own studiW of imiyersity : students^ 
of middle-aged mejn whose wives have returned to education i 

Undergraduate Students ^ ' • 

One of the first signs of tlJeP n^wly emerging women's movement 
was the appearance of coeducational living on 'college campuses in the 
[second liliJLf of the 1960s. It signaled the end" of the discriminatory 
custodial confinement of college women in theii\dormit6ries aiid it / 
brought about unprecedented changes in relationships between college 
mein aridf women. Stanford . UniversAty was the p^oneerpLng, institution 
with students themsi^lves taking the initiative agaijnst .administratiy^ 
resistance. A group of students asked that a recently vacated I 
fraternity house be made over into. a residential community which vtpuld 
include kale aiid female undergraduate^ and graduaite students, and fac- 

• , - " . ' ■ i 

ulty as well; A few years Jbef ore this request t was made i -Sfanforcl had 
built newv doiinitories for women in a piart of the campus qixite sej)a3irate 
•from the maid residences - though a woman dean had protested th^t sjach 
separation was not in the* interest of fostering^ imderstandiirig; between 
the- sexes ; Now, however, the Stanford administration acceded to the i 
students^ ^request, at least to the point o^f housing men and woi^ien 

same roof. That first -arrangement ^^m^ 
"fkilfilied the otiginal prop6rients\ expectations; special intellectual - 
and social vitality characterized the new rjBSidefice; Tlie fol lowing 
yeay" four residences w4re •'integrated*^ - and after aAothejr two ' years : 
there were only a few residences on the Stanford CMipu^^ 
stilJrc^ngle- Daring as "the concept of ccoeducational residences 

had sfeeiried at thie beginning, few protests -were voiced eithc^^^^^^ 
parents or In the public press. Thp/national magazipes in iext kiid ' 



: the. ^riew . ' arrangement' i 

: •■■■■■■'■V A 

!fie$^iS^^ cdii^ses thro 

Cj*l|pg iri each ;^6tHer » s rooms was a niaitionaf ^k^^ 

(tha%p^ we« rigid, the girls ' yirgihityj;^ ; 

^ ptiqeidtU^ consequents pf; the^^^ 

^vIkq^^^ whicit^^ upon the civil right 

^defsireri^ from previous oppippssive r^ 

cAarac* In thp early days qf' t^ 

^he*e was stxil the practice of assigning secrelariil^^ • ' 

But the women soon protested. It . biecaine quite ccniii^^ 

"and- sit 4 ins, to find women leaders on the platform and 

micix>phone> ■ . ' -. -^ " ' ' '''-^''^^ ' V'^ 

Stiident activism proyicled the ifiraiedlate stiinulU^^^^ 
ive setting^ for the emergence of college wpmen^inltp ;equalit.y»^^^^^^^ 
• had been long- ran^e preparatory conditions-^ am^g them the fa.ct tha^^^ 
nearly half? ojf the .college .population in ^: the lhj3,ted^ been ' 

Women, .whq^^4^. moteo^ver, tended to do bet'ter academicai 

^ften woujd.hide some or?^^ 
T^t^cies ilEi the^ presence : q^^ A study at ^S^^ 

istsiie Golleg^, imdert ks late as the mxd^i96ps : 

^^heW had been no - change over sevefa;! decadie^ s:i» ' 
t0i^^ of -a large proportion of WQjnen to ^'play d^ti^ fi;ont:^r 
•ilttti^ beea 1 j^**^^ another rV^^ cphs^^ 

riiarriage- market . * Maxriage had been ; a priiit^ 
^^mpkt:ib objiective for wpiiien in the 



l^yei ^selTii^ , riurisingv -and t eaiching j obs >ri thi ;th^e is^e ■ 

de^bu^ to th e j ob 6 f bj^i^^ ate Preinst^^^ 

'■pr'i^Uricy': or even sexual experience pftien thr<B4ten.ed Ventiy into ^ 



Ift^iiliiderits in the midr-l^ebs had KithissWd-^ 



.-.■-■.-..i^'.-i'tfl: 




fuXl consequences dutinjg greu " ecoripmic ;p|^^ 
of l:agfe^ 

Jiad^JitiW^ ■ Man}r a-)r^ jdLiddle -class/. woman 

-./^^ • inteil^ciu&Jl •::'andi;;;tBiin6ti^ 

to' conceive: ■ o f ' a- cli ^ereiit ^1; ii^^ ; 

ii^iia;ate^ contTTol. •piil,.'arid.ia^e^ 



6il^ M by ^the empl^isi^; 

iCMh^^^^ in expressing /fe^lin^s 

ThtiVc^riseqU havfe been substantially alti?s±e^^ / ' v 

: more ; a^ 6ccia|>ational aspirati^ • ' 

iwoinbn, and^^^^changed conceptions of male OTd/ f^ale^^^^i^ 
''family,'- -ri^^^ ^ _ -v;-' Vi''"^^^ 

- The sejcual behavior of coiiege\^men|cI|anged d^ 
Studies of women college sttidents undfea^eri^^ tb V 



;i'H!- 



have reported an -inciclenGe ' of preraaritaiv^pxual inteircouT^^^^ 
percent - and usually that percentage WasJNconsid^ 
bveir thfe research of several invest iga^o:^s/^ 



able ,.p9f tion 6f . female premarital coital| exp^i^iehce w^ 
her fiiture spouse and to the one- or two^l-y^ar p^ri^ 
Ing marriage (Ehrmann , 1960^ p .43) ^ Studies -yndertal^^ 
yeaf^ of sampl es of - students at eight East ^d We$^ 
show a consider;ably differeni: picture; j T^ox 



V ten t tof the col 1 ege women aseppr t ed preiii&ar^ital . fcbital e jq^ 



oyery. Sp^ percent oJf -the. fi^esiiman. vTor^ 



tiks figure rose to 76, percent, by the jtmiof Vy^r ; J(:S^&nt^^r^^ 
of college maiejs had exj^erienced sexuajL i 
.:^eshmeri>^arid 7S; percent ojE th^^jx(ni6rsi.>;.V^ 
^est:,is,the--fact that'! ."gie ' woiiieh 

' ^hiaii: t At the Jtime of *he" stti^^ pet^ ©f j; tfie^^ 

^-jsonieb iit ^ f rpq[uenc)^''b 

^fbui*; -p women i a;s vag5tins1J 30 percent^ of 



.ncit yet been pub lishetl in full; Foi^ ji'^ 



■ :■■-•iV,:^:••■■.^^■7■v:;'iii'»^i 



- - -.- -. -v''-'>'>^>';t'^J^.;:?^...,«-a. 



i>f ^ncl^i^ :only pKy^csiily':^ '^'-'^ 

\ One o£ bur feipale; xntfiirij^ 

' sejfciaal^^^ as one . of two" equal ^•^is^^ 

; takes courage> you are. sitting>in a darfc rboiri^^a^ 

t ^ dggres;slve^^Ye$*, to say, ♦ 'Wait a miiuite, let ' s ; tkjjq|abw^ 
V^-^put if :We)Jjoth*Feei the same way abbuf the sitj^i^^ 

" V * Just because the women weS observed' Were cb*i$ider^ 
r i^ i ;fi^m pa$ and the iase of sex ^iis^ a nfi^ans^p 

-;;^;;;-^^;Cb^ tb -takei^a. irtore detaii^ 



pjrfessi^ security of a conmiitment %uch as^^ 



|^^:^S-si^^^ token .of such-^Qiraiitin^ ^ , 



^ they could be ^ore- su*e that^ 



: ti^e]^ wim t ed 



^^ilefiirgie^ the:"'^meri.tbAri^d 





' stjBm ^ men; Most colle|ev 

^&fee^^)^ fixrther cons equenc^s c 



* pai^xcular,. 86^percent [:c>f'lAe.^in^ 
^^■"^/■';:-wic)iiien^ 'should;' spend' as.>ii»xchv^ 

-/ ° bringing up of children . Regarding whij eiarns the money \ ■-:--rMm 



^ ?ie^iti6Aai^atrti^ sljow thieraseives §ti»nglyi;v Sevent^^ perf 

:^:':'cxstiLt'-:Qf:- jhe •women;!^ it as^ j<)int task; ronl^ meii ; t ; 

~ do . ''-i, (But. eVeJn this near half of iieji is a ; 



V > ; I traditional ideoLdgy. ) " . Ninety percent .of .t,he .woi»eri say; . a 
> it :pf';^ '^l^^-t youhg.,^woiiien today^ iniis 



/ '-Hr.^.-' -r^eaipT^W'i^^ removal ;-;x)i^3p msxiyyop^ 

^'S&vl : r^l^ and women; :tke ^iispcnisi^ 



nean^^'l^l^ta^ 




^Si^Sf -$-^^t^:5e^^ status ■ -games : . ' ^ ■ ,Th)^re' 






tp iriile and feirial e , g<^ 

,^j;:.;^haye. alt^ 



;|g^:5|n^^ ;a'. • :the;,rbXesV^ of| : 



jnales ■"arixj feinales^]|e 

P lural 1 ti eMoi;^^ vll^ 
irat ipriai: 'ia^ 



y;pe^ is there s^mfe difffeTehcie ttetwieeft V^ ^ 
^ liut needs to be expressed- ih fi-esh tferin?^ d witlv 



,::yyi:Jt vnportant to note that?^.the new ^reedeto 
easy jSG the old probliems of relationshilJ^^/ i 

vand guilt about Sex,; thel\disj?ositix>n bar?:x^TS /Sn ; V 

V uhdWrstand ve^^ bthex-^ tendencies to e?cpl6it;atioriv^^ iind - ' : V - ^ 

des tructiveness. ^The;$e perennial problems, which. :hav* inspired much 
:of the literature of the world, are still very much . with, us • But at - - - 
; least W to carry the perlennijal stx^ 

\':t3aik , px irien ti?e^ burden ^^of j ust:l fyiiig the menial ity M^^^ women!, . 

" I . should also like to call attention^to the facW^^^ 

pf^ a cultur^al .-climate chai'acterize^ 
recci^ fbr, sexuality, the m ^; ^ ; 

; : abo^ ^eeti* ^nd printed about sex, wide&plf'ead^^ t^ ' ./ 

bii hbV^ tp 'enhance th& enjoyment of sex, isocial acpeptdiic^ of livi^ , . 
together<;without [marriage, changed legal definiti/oris of oibscferi 



• i indicate, a I arger acceptance of instinct (jsdM perhaps ^o€;, human 
r f:^ Jt f 5 interest ing^ to iiotts: that^^^thevrfe^ 

.^^j^^ to women » s eciuallty /^fcir i^^ 

:4 several ^tsCfees ,.r reJLiexr he^ on such^rgtments 



a's . 1rhi5 , 'to me, i:;? an /oi>iy sljightly A'ei^^ 




vigrfi^^?^^ sex, re^essiveiy e^resse;d ■ in; it scatoiogip 



''^k^if-^g^ to' what extent the^caropaigir against ' abbrtloni^is^ an 



■-■■4 



/// 



is;i;i;';v ■ ■ ,. . 




-/ini^^^ bQen:';: helped' hy^ af £irmaiti\^e?^^ 



. ^ticnvs 6? and' assistantships; the/ 

lllbinen jenter>^ tracing iri^mucili j^mallcSir^x 

the wpmen who 2ii>^ apply, are brighter yt^i^^.^ 



ohs" 



XTIH 



than their male cbimterparts; indicating tha^^^^^^^^ 
imposes limits* Of even gi^atejr^ignificapc^ : i^^ 
;^ women get to graduate *schodl/niuch^ oiC what is^^tr^ : ; . 

ittstitixtion ' stil 1 ii^ibits their jii^i. .g :ful Use It i ;^^ 

/;9Ebr:;:e¥atapi^^ is -th^t. ■ the . oyeir^^^ 
" - ■ ■ npt :^only /^infrin^g^' ^ense;^ 



This 
] bbtn woBibiiVand 



; but : rt^ Ujso^^ 



ouitsii^ classroom; ;\ti>'rj'^^ 





^57?^ ^^^h 



of Iheir s >/:iev&^ a 



in the 

^^^'^0di£^0^^ ^:male.;faculty,7membiersr-s^ 

v|:,i':i;;?;5''^ even in : lafger^ . liiiirtb^ o£;;;::v 'r'-r^^^ 



^'diftstari well be a fShctiori o£ thpyentdUifa^ 

iri formal which men benetii irivXatger^ p 

, , Middle-Aged Men ' v \ 

■■; A,;:' ■..■■'^ ;' ■ , ' — = — \= — ■ ^/ ■ ■>'^- . ' 

Tire data or this section dome from a sstudy of contxit 
"l&^ucatibh progr^^^ foiP women under the 'direct (1976f) . f 



; ^ ify^ in th6 study focused cmt the husbanjds aiid /the home - 

V ^ adult, women who .retiirnfed to education at the polle^^^ leVe 

^\ (KatzU 'of these women tuipied^^^o^ 

^^*v ly, supportiv wives I return to ' school . (Evidence of tills- ^ 

husbands and wives lndependentytyv) \,*But^^ • 

-H:f-^'■-■"<:'"^:^0-^^^ . - "'^ . ■ - - , " ■■-:7^;:;; i"...^ 

: -i^ft^ the study indicate. Jjoth. backWard-lobkxn^ 

t:7^^-^:^<::^^ ■■ - ■'. .-v V-"^'V "■ ■■^.''"'■■-vv^/-;.^-. 

^ these attitudes, z..::^::'":^:-^-, ■ ' ' 



^> • / ;!rhe bsackward-^looking aspect, as that- the husband's *support "ii/as \ 
l^.^^S^ .tlifere iwere^ndix;^taj3ri5^^ 

disrii|yt<?d: r -e^^v^^ th r^ism^ 
s^vent , ; entrert aihnient o f guests ' *- hiisi?and^ 

disaipproiSj^ ^yHer^^ja^g^ii^ ^ 
iiSSii^^ of the male ' s attitudev qtloiitejir^w^ 



¥1 



^'^rSir^i^mifcip^ aiW fepl somewhat^: guilty ^^a^ talking /^ife^ 



.. ■ ,.1.,- v.*ri7V^ 





t^^^r/^lfcif^e^ift^tiie husband's 'part. • In ■■^■Tmr^-f^^^X^^m^ 
fc . hu^Tiarid.'iiclal^d td\me tha^, he had maxridd'/one- ^oji&n;md55jO*^hec, 
' . : pf h^rfShpol'iJ^. ha^nath^r/^I -a^^^^ 
,M and%fter 4 slight, hesitation he said^ thferpresei^j^he>^ . 5,;^ 

Wfth this last respoke we move int(>.^he fohg&Td^'ijdoking aspect ^ y':s§:M 
- of the- situation, "fhe wife\s schooling means tlia^"^«hetbe^^mes...ai 
■ .-.int^^^ '' -CpnversitioKat'home has a -i|ew7viiali%^ the^wife. . 

;H , , ? Kas' -'access^ to- ^xjferiences and actrvi^es in whichj the %hoi family can ( 

with mbre developed initeres^s and Competgnci^, V . .. 
t-'-.il now come to the house. At time* wiyes i^p^ve . their'husb&nds; in joint ' * 




llp^' , .urt'con6,cipus) • sen^- of -being pof-dovm by ..him; ,.-Thfr.,|iusbOTd,;.^^^^^ '"'-f^ 
ilf^'-'-'s 'in- '^larged', sense'- of • Jii'^ 4)wn -powers . " It ' ffe .no _ s^j^cir^fi^^^^^ ^ " '-^f^ 

''-thikt'.'ii* found thit.-a.'iarge pprcentage-))^, the}Jttbt^i^a5^:w^4s^ 
|0?Kl l ti^t Brecause of the wife's schooling their- 

^g;^r^^^j;TheJ^ relation! 

Mj£-iy:'i.:fti1imDle-*^b£ their^ mbl 





f Mk^iiWsm ta highly^ 



courses^ irtore i coiicretev 



-^;^tilie^,-*K]at the Iritellectu^-^^^ 

. ! • Ameq^^ been siii^orted. by Women who .r6ad » jarid woinep^^w ' • - ^ ^ - 

Vj^/fnteifeste^ and vg;asic. \ 



\ 

■ \ 
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Some^ Emerging Trends 



I -now can summarize and expand oh 
[Jfenia as they emerged fr^ 



■ J ■ 



some* tJ^ jt^ 

m^'ith^^^a'^o^^^^^ 



^^^^■^•■ii^iu^ .It^is;-in4::e^r*e^ing^ t 

•-t^ese' changes have . taken jil-aC^*- . I - have^^J'^llce^^^ 
;■■il|!ll4ch:;^ck^^ /tor:"men ' sA IxyieS-^ wheh-,...;asv .in.vthcf -/ease^^^i^^ 



;e:^v:yputh and iniddl e - 



eh- ' women ^ take a 



in our 



}i * ■/ 'v,-.-|' ■:■■>.;.:■■.• •■.■**•: ',V*** "■ ^""^■'^ 



educitAon of, their men friends, 




h mixldle-aged husljgmds fb*^^ f "^fe^S^lPl^ 

? as a Dossibilitv fdriJthjfcLi^^ 



„ with^a Aareiefr las , a>; 

I: H ; hadi^rne iHfe^f f eof i6£>heXpingv the husbands arealize , 




.possibility of. a career sh iff. They could look* forward to the possi-, 
bility of a, greater, sharing /in the financial support of the family. 

.For many, of the men, the coiiipanionship of a Woman involved' the possi- - 
bility of a s.upport'^unheardj'of in' previous times. My first, po^nt is 
that the new situation make/s possible mutuality of support between 
women and men. . 

My second point is the observation that relationships now can be 
more str6ngly based on feeling and consent, rather thjan obligation • 
In the past, regardles^s of. how marriages*' were entered iiito, regard- 
less of initial 'feeling, marital relationships^ were strowgly ruled by 
a setpse of obligation, founded .in both law and social sanction.^ With 
the mitiga tion of legal and social const raints, a nd wi th cha nged moral 
attitudes, marriages are coming to take on more the character of 
voluntary consent, illustrated in such recent breaks with tradition as 

marital contracts renewable evjery so. many years, We also are paying y ' 

■ „ ' . . . /•/ 

a temporary price for these social and psychological reatran.gemehts;in 

the many painful breakups of marriages;, they ^ are in p^rt, a functidrt 
oif the new freedom that has not yet found "a correlative stabil isation 
^in bettei^ selection of mates and greater capacity'to maintain relation 
ships harmoniously, / \- - 

If the present trend toward smaller families., continues, it may 
lead. to men arid women spending more time with each other; thus, these 
relatioriships would take on eyei/'* greater significang:^. This raises 
the intetestSing question of what will happen to the life^of adults^^ 
particularly of women, because of the* decreased time spent with cfitil-r 
dren. Will it' diminish the opportunity for vj*iat Erikson has termed' 
generativity? Will it cut people off from: the renewal o£ self that is 
provided by the yourrg? That need notobe so. Fewer children may mean 
more care, and sophistication yv their bringing up. (I believe that 

*^movement of the 1930s that ixpected great social improvement p. 
through better child rearing^ was essentially oji the right track* The 
problem was Ithat sophistication in applying the knowledge was laclcing,) 
The. greater equality of mothers and fathers, tfie increasing entrance 
of mothe into professions' and occupations, are in themselves goings 




to a^^fect cKildrejii;^ daughtersjby way of identification and sons by way 
of ah enlarged respect for, wonen. The diminution of tension between 
the sexes ^hat one 'may exiiectSmy well produce children with fewer 
iietferosexual anxieties. The father's greater participation in child 

.rearing will' diminish the" sex-linking of nurturance, this mysterious 
distance, of a partially absentee parent, and the reliance on one 
person as the .chief early educator - an absolutism that is cut more than 

iin half when there is a second .authority ih the field. My third pointy, 
therefore, is that the new relations between men and women imply alter- 

,ed relations with their children an^ as yet only partial.ly foreseeable 

"effects in the next generation's identity^ ' ; 

Further, we cannot assume that the manner of association will ilot 
significantly change. During the last .ten years there has, been a good- 
deal of experimentation with 'male- female relationships. Stable dyadic 
relationships /l4ve frequent ly„ given way to serial . monogamy in and out 
of wedlock, jarid even to simultaneous intimate relationships - something 
one might label polyphily. Moreover, aid kin'ds of group ^nd ^ommunail 
living arrangements have been explored. (It^sjiossibl.e diat because 
the fJroprietary aspects of sex have diminished, peopf^\^have be^n able 
to be^mc>re open }«ith each other - whether or not this finds i^pFessioh 
in sexudl intimacy.) There has also be^n an enlarged acceptance of 
bisexuaiity and a considerable diminution of social and legal sanctions 

- . * * 

■against homosexuality. ^ 

None of these patterns are particularly new in history and there ■ 
have been periods when one or another of the present arrangements 
have been> pursued more vigorously than even iri our relatively liberal 
timesi The experience of history seems to-be that periods &f liberal- 
ization of instinct expression are followed by renewed imposition, of 
social and legal restrictions'- and there are some signs that this is 
beginning to., happen now. ';At the same time it seems that the present 

.situatibrt is different. That difference consists in the^irmer 
sense that many women ^have of tlieir own right to autonomy, and the 
sophistication they have acquired .with .which to pursue and defend it . 
This may well be an irreversible fact of history. If so,, then presejit 
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experimentations ipay be the confused beg^innings of , fresh relationships 
between men and women based more fully upon understanding, sensitivity, 
'fini respect rather than on defensive stereotyjJes and divisive, roles. . 

^ " ' ■ . " . , ■■ • : 

' Is There a D ifference? - - ' 

— -X-: 

Do the trends toward? equality I have npted mean that we are mov- 
ing toward UTiisex? Research points in that direction. The recent • 
comprehensive survfey by M^ccoby and Jack-lin^C1973) finds some sex^^. 

-differences; females seem to have greater verbal ability, males seem 
to excel in mathematical -ability. Males seem to be- more aggressive. 
Yet Maccoby finds. that she has had to retract assertions of sex differ- 
ences- she -had iiiade in another authoritative survey only seven years^ 
earlier . She now says that we have good- reason to doubt that girls ■ 

r^aife more dependent than boys, that girls are more oriented toward 
interpersoifal cues, that boys have a H:igher a'ctivity level and are 
more impulsive, that girls are more passive (Maccoby and" Jack 1 in, 1973, 
p.« 132) . ... If the evidence . can shift that rapidfly, to what exten,t can 

^it be based upon "real." deferences? Are what we have calleli "masculine 
and "femiiiine" simply definitions of general human tendencies, some- 
times foUnd more fully^in a male and sometimes more fully in a female? 
No clearer evidence for this '"fluidity can perhaps be found than in the"- . 
writing of Aristophanes, a man who clearly, in Lysis-trata , expressed a., 
feminine consciousness >i,n all its subtl^ety. 

.1 Yet the thoii'ght persists that there is more of a difference between 
the sexes than we caii grasp at ihi^s moment. One thinks of the many, ways 
in which women have appeared in art and literature - women 'who have 
qualities of intelject, of nurturance^ or of desttfucti.veness that are ; 
universally human rather than sex-linked. Yet not all their character 
and behavior seems reducible to such universality. One feels that .t- 
Ophelia, Desde;nona, Lady Macbeth, 'and Lol it a, are, also distinctively 
women. Is this a. Reeling Conditioned by the past separation of the 
sexes or does it point' to s>ome real difference? , 

The tension between the sexes, the dynamics of their relationships, 
may be founded ih differences that perhaps we ..have not yet been, able to 



perceive* Perhaps the anaComical difference between the sexes has 
some d^tdrminimg power * The exposure an<J .vulnera6ill|ty of the lAal* 
'-sexual organ TR^ give rise to a special castratiim anxiety And to av ' 
special, protectiyeiness* A woman *s more intimate experience pf herf 
bcfdy through the menstrual cycle^ or pregnancy may jmake for a sense of 
life and growth not easily accessible to the^lnalel Yet the "very / * 
data I have presented point to the alt^rability of \the physical and 
psychological self-image - for instance, through the separation of sex 
^andc. repi^qduction made possible by more effici^pnt contraception if The 
data also put An question, as. we have seen, such'traditidnal 'concep*- \ 
tibris as -that of the male as the "provider suoh notions as that men 
aVe more suppressive of emotion, do not cry, do ^ot write poetry^ 
strongly culture -bound, and so on, ' V ' ^ - . 1 -V . 

-In all the confusion, there is only one certainty and that lis th^^^ 
the old tendency to assert the s'upemority of one -sex over the/ other.- * 
is , illegitimate. Verylittlis assignment of social ahd occUpatiohai ; 
roles can be made that gives one* sex more access to various activities 
^ than the other. The^e diivisions did hdve a biotogical. base as long 
as much of a, woman '^s active life was spent in pregnancy* But t^e: 
customary division of labor has shown itself to be subject to modi-.- 
i fication, particularly through the ifivention 6^ fresh technology. The 
technology* is recent, hence our present ponfusioh. / ' / 

. One fina^l point ; in the past the separatiorivdf the sexes, the 
social and other taboos regulating access bf the. sexes to each other, 
combined with the power of the, sexual lirge and with the fantasies 
about the parent of the 0]^posite sex generated in childhood, hiave 
given rise\4:o enormous idealizations^ of male-female r^rationships. At 
the same time, men and wonjen have worked with each other and loved 
one another; their relation^ihips. have been based upoa ponmldnality of 
interests, similarity of capacity, and the distinctive contributions 
that two people can make to each other. JThe tendency toward mutual 
respect, rather than idealization, may well be strengthened in the 
present situation. But with the phenomenon of idealization (and its - 
porrelative disappointments) we are entering-a difficult terrain. It 



i;...:. 



'■is in the relations between ^h^. sexes tMt; the sub terrarieaii psycho-. , • . ^ / u'Sfl 
l^ogical 'fbrces , both creative and. destructive/ have fburid th^r . / • 

fivorii* mode of 'mahifestatibn; much o^ ^rt ^nd Iitierattli:^e;.hM^^€^ 

7'...'^ .•■■■•'4 



■ ,ed th^se forces and tried to understand them. These , forces i^emain as, 
* vigo'rbus and difficult as ever and awareness of their presence ought . 
always to be at the back of our minds. / \^ ; / , ^ 
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■quality'' in,"t>«j;;Yer>^S^ 



ability* But, ^she coi\tendiS,| ''the ■ 
isi seif-conf idence and a\;Wii,l to 
ythe; Education and sbciaiizatidh;^^ 

to iij^ibit this 
• Van ideal of sfeminini^ 
^^hich ^ii^eJldfrectiy contrary to those qi^i|3ie| J|t^eded:^^ - v 
- • ;5uccei;S..'^ ''■'Second;-' "Women whQ:.'r6^i^ti:.;tjh^^ 

with the exception of, a tpkgn few, .arifei f.^&ii^ 
^temerity and .iriHependence. " r; R^nassa!^;^ 

"pirfSicarious position of token wbirienji^hfe^ 
'Taiid Women seem.'. . less willing^ to riskr iail^ 
and' men, and the ^istpi-tions of ''woli^l >rtio?|i^^ ; 
to see their life role as almost totally^V^ 
supportive , nurturing) rather than '^ins truii^ y-^ :: , 

■- discusses^sex-discrimination . iegisl^ deta^li . . - 

painta^tnihg thiat it is helpful, ^t the very 
"declaration of public policyi" altlipugh^J^^ ; 



-v'"^;.rV}fe:j^t 



pror 



c6ixrse, is liey.^ Siich legislation, she su^a^ 
vide governmeht support for womfen'S: studies ^ 
the eValuat'ion of experience gained '^'putisWe;^ t^^^^ 
(i.e.., in cbiimunity iiffaiirs) when w0men are consi^ered^^: 
promotions; and might "directly .attaclsi^stereotypi^ 
"the sexufil specialization of labor.'? r ^^^^^^^ ; . ; 





fox- leiMiiSrShipd. ^ Xeadersbi^ of what? ''\^hs^i aoti^^" 

. or ■ attributes ;that ' are 'cojnmon ,;: •• 

are often said t(3p»; "educated "for leadership"; 
, 'educated; in :th6ri5«ne/ 

l^^^f-^: ?;i'^iifj?^.ifiu^ came ,.into'Vniy ■ mind 'as^,,!;; ref J^^ctedV^W'^tpS;;^^ 

'VtV-" ^ '. -' 



^';^^;;J;;.i|slw^^ if not- tgj;ansWer-:-thei ■ questions' */s6me ::se^'.'tb-inw^ 
^ uhW^iifeWble - 'at, least ' to offer some reflections on it;ii^^ 



Problems, 




"riie very vj^ofd "leadershigV can ^lrouse the deepest 
':'*4s associated With nptions.*of "Der FiihT^r;'»'or ^'il^du<jei?|^ 
public school ind scoutmkstei' ethic of the Wtiite M^^ 
DoXtar/biplomaCy, With cultural impferialismy in sii^n^ 
poWer » oppression , ..;dQminanqe > pateiiialism, condescens ion, instrumental 
• power." ■ ^ ■ V - 4 ■ -v'V-^- ' ■ 

r But Ieadershii> may^^also mean quite ^thef cha;p|i^dteristics ; V 



1^ 



. r----^^^a^tej£^ of the people, by 'their couns.eis and by theiirr knowledge 
- . of 'leamiilig, meet for the people ; wise aridreloquent In th^^^ 
* ' instruc^bns : Such as found odt musical tiines, and reel tted • . 
■.':•,,. verses inlwriting'. k ''. . ' .' ■#'■ ■.• ■ w-.- •. - • - 

■ ' / • ■ ;Eccl;esiasticus 44/ v.4r5 ■ 

'.\ "■' ■':/'■■■■ ' ■■ . ■ ^ :■'■,../. ' . ■• '■ ^ ;'■ - .■.;■■' •. 

\Here is creativity, imagination, inyentiyeness, skill, ^ut both to . i, 

ibntrinsic or expressive and to instrumental ends, but instrumental * ° 

ends related "to othe?:s rather than to the self. - ' ' 

I have presented these different con 

opi>osite poles, but any definition |if leaderiship 'is muKidimensicnal-f 

The litei^ature of - organizations,, of* "politics,; of sociology, of hijStory, 

has in one way or. another muchNto /say about feadership, and variolus 

"Styi'es or models of it. It is rio/purposeVof' this paper to r^^^ 

y literature. More rejevant to bur^ discussion is whether there are 

common factors in these different ' forms and whether one (jan develop 
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girls .take ;:at:.?chopi ■• ar^ sti^ni^^ 



hi^rMy>-'^^^im^ is . shows. Wxat 'giTH/-0M0^ 



sdliooU, ii^tever, inadequa:t^ facilities exist if^Ki^ 

boys rajther than girls (House of Lor4s evidfeiice, Rejioiftl, Byro . 

thus, stihictiiral " factors in the educatiorial 'systejb'^cdi^pin w^^^ 

! |)rejudice to. excludie girls^ froni an i?nporttmt part 6 . 
aaid'tOL limit their future acc^ess \q a range :o£^^i 
While skills ai-e clearly ' important >]t^^ 

. \ requj^^smeht^. : ; Wh«' are- tlf b ot|er : charact e^stiyssSj^sisi^^ , ■ : 

ship?v> l^^uggest that the mo^ impbritant xiuall^^ 
aaid a will tlo lead, to stand oiJt^ As has be^nvpoinjie^ 
mMcii' of i^he social, ization of gixj^s in-Vfapt : ' 
iof seif-cpnfidehcfe- and self-assu^ance'^^ Ld^^ laci< of 

' encouragement, lacjc of interests lack of bpportunityy these^ hi^^^^^ 
h^en 'documented. The difficulty is widbr and 4eep^r . fher6 is^ iii 
fact a pervasive and som^imes active , discouragement . this operates ^ 
in two iays . ; FirSt , mridfeai -of f ent^ has beeh^^et tq>>^ 

~ i>f Which are directly contrary to those qiiia^ities rt 
iitonten; andr yo^ in particular, intefhisjlize 1^ . 

ii^ accordingly. Thie has been w^ll^^^ 

iit Ma^djia '^ work on the fear of success, by Jes^ie^Bewa^^ 



■Sit 



isind others. 



1 ' 



^mA^'^r^'i^Tf^^?^^^^^ this, sociajt'iiatlon'i wlth-'the 'ixc«ptlon^/of ;:.V.'t!9^ 




-<!.V 



Uiiilki^ ini^rf/ Womiefii rwho ' iiiiproVe their pdsilsipns b)^ 1^^ 
Ihg Mel* eicpeirti^e,! b# moving up- occup^ttltirti^lyi^litib^^ 
iiiipvlhijViiTto^.p^ K>€ autborlt)r miy :tiim^:-^''ri^/- 

ht losing ftlendship And respect., Influence and acoess to 
lnlBi?rnat;ton. " They expect tJ# Tsttali^r^^ 

by tlie y^ork,. might inaf ease arid aimoSt tone df^ 
lnip*b\^e with time. Jf^iller^ahd others, 197^ 



Iii'^this survey, the fintmrs came to the .conclusion' thiBtt:^^^^^d^^ 

ajga^se women op^ dlffetentially aqcordlng^ t^ - ' 

education and expertise? of ' tlie women donc^roed; llie su^^ey - was 0^^ 1 

ducied in five orgfrniziitioiite- of villous tyjj^s, all Ofi'w^^ 

shown by previous "researth to have a structure and prgani.atatiort^^^^^w^ . 

conformed to thie idealrtypical meritocratic model^i ^ Bi^ their 

researches on the experiences of men andi womien sl^OWed,; thftt iiiroiiiOn tend- . 

ed to find their problems increased by inct^asinl expert;iSe and s^ 

in^cpntrast to thM women' who occupied positi^s traditionally^ defin- 

e<UjiS" feminine (mSieT) . The, authors observe: ; * ■ 



Women who h^ve moved ijit.o- organizational positions and 
^x>ccupation^ that allow some acdess to. decisioh'-making^^a^ 
policy fetation threaten the very core of maiO' dominance; 

' , <Much of ^he female' folklore about how to succ^e.4 presup^^ 
^ihis proces^^. "toe lim believe it'ls his pv^ "Dqn't 
■ let them WeV<|u'5^e. tough; use your' feminiriity. , V, 

The process o^^ is hard, to document tfor seVerar^.^^^^^^ 

reasons. The victims are comiionly unwilling to ^talk^^bout incidents 
that' aire exceedingly painful. Furthermore.!, such' in'cidentsv'^^^^^^^^ 
become M may be Very damaging to what is. left of the 

indiv|y^iiai 's caireejf prbspects; .thus the individuals; may- b'e^ t^ 
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:inid<^ against artybftt : to*«ftip^:is:^*^ •■•^^ 



J^ 4i only too 
wiatftver to ai: woman 
a woman a man 



Thli kinil of singl ing <mt' can clearly hapj»*il 
4;p Iwipif an to jiert for reasons or their 
1^ >miiHm 




even mean (English; spitaM 
; o| JakJWl :*iier ■ sidelCMadame* :d^'-«ii|fc);:|| 



iJoiitid»i:^Yiews-;y;:i!^^^ 

«cessi ^ which -cWb • ^^^^^^'ftl 



:of'frt4nishiii^ 

:^|'^iiOmen;':fb^ reastmS:,'. can-6peria«^:^^a(^^^lS^ I'^lU 



/reason' -Of 'itheir '"sex/ ■ ■Ttiey;are^:exiK>^|^^^ , . , 

"i-^'^'ThSire. "is e^dence ".Which siigiges^ :th|f :^<o^ 
to achieve; in fact conform leais 



conforming* CSchenkel) , and that ^hojse >i*o? s 
■■'cortVeiitiOnar attitude: to -home duties- .^(Mclftibshl^^!^^ 
■'these .women -are.- mS^e confident : of .theip^ idwti:j^..:a3id;;;le!S^^ 
■■aliout /lilie they ■ appear •'•f^ii^nefe^S^pr^^ 

'^urt|iy*-\ther^^ was^ rio^' coireia^bn ■betwe^;;!t*'a|^^ 

^eid-independence>' but' the^ ffetterUid '^cp-iHre^^ ' 

adiiieveiiwmt . Siich' womeii Are: ilherelbre i^s lik^^ 
'HO*nei:*svcategory pf women who,;.fear ■■sUccess^:'b|p^ 
-siil<^ess:'^iaid^ it entails as'.bi^ngv?S*tt?^n^^ -- ri, 
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v*a|^i«'-^:|pti^ they 'Kad -already: solv«id' suicceas|uiLl>^^ 
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and Start, 1974, -p, 71) * » A more 
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recent survey by the Association of Assistant Mist resasea s^ 
« Whereas men are prepared to apply linsucctesfyliy ,for, prof^ 

perhaps a hundred times, women tend to give up after about three or ' , 

four tinsuccessful attempts, apparently convinced on thi s smal 1 evi - . 

dence-that th^y ar# liot fittedf»for^ro6otion, : : , ; • y'v^^^ 
; .: .C:L j -P^ problem tjf lack of confidinr^ 

the dlflficulty many .women have^ in Assessing hoW;^g9pd (p^^^^ 

vtotk^^^s. .Lack of encotp:agement, interestV or .^1^ 
/ a|rea4y noted, 'but the aljsence. Of reisp^fise to y^iat; d * V 

veiy diffictitt^ if not impossible- .to asses^ its cai^^ FurtheiiRiMre^^ 
v*»mw tend to receive c^tidLsra^ fbr.p(erfptTning b 

domestic tasks or^ in professional work , but neithey praise nor ir^ard^. 

-^or-perfbrming well. ■ ' ■' ■ ' V ^^V V 

► , I It is atlso arguable that women's prof pssiQnaljgf^^ 

is secondary, to their domestic performance. Part of the ilraditi|ji5^^ 
* cdrnrt^inptt^^ attitude to single^womenv ciart be 

I %tch career for women v^ lu^ 

'i: nari^iiB^^^^ similar attitude: thejr,^;!^^ 
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'^^by^ir .'fjactd^^ may., ^nfliiencis^i-wc^ 

k " ta-takej-iin^^ejc^ not. ■an ':iiistnmehtjaj:-|^ 

life, ;Many leadetr^hlp positions in fact require th^ individual ;t^ f :| 

'usis oth)eis»speU)|)le mpife;or le«6s instrumentq-lli)^;,^^,^ I^^^ 
,' ■■<■th»^e3cp^essivi■ln9de■ meau^^ -that^ women ;se«:^ihel]^ / ;-• 

.suppo^i^e,-'^ applying 'balm to ' tJje-'wpiri|ds^Jo£'£liie^^ ^ : 

servicing rthe nist to which 4:heF breadwim^fciS^ 

,6n.,-;'sijidv''tra^ ^is incompatible:^ with: lA^jf^eman^i;-^^ ^; 
.'■ cmmnitmi^t^ i)rit)f essional'" activity, ^ -as- ■ iWat^ ^||:^^^ . ■ ^ ; : 

' ■ .:iii:^i6ther^^hanii', .iiave"bfeeii- trained ' tp'*^ciaii^ 
• .■iEuii^'ibns!.- •.-.'As ' thejwomert'Vs movementvhas^;st^^sed^ " " 

i 'b^i^^^ iis destructive to itskf smd to the^ b 

lowevit, women's special i«]ati<y in exp|(essiye r(iies esp 
thein'from'participei^ing in anything that might be called a leadership 
' role or activity. .-, . * V;.:;- ■ . v •■ - 

-It - would be- a mistake to cons.ider educating wbtaen. for leadership ^ 



sijfel^ liri t^ helpipig the really excep1:i<x^ 

pf^herself as a potential Prime Minister; p 
pr S^cl^ftiy-Genm^ Of ^the United NatiPhi. Tli¥s|wpia^ 
rai>ittt^ Witij^st^ it would also cut off the fe^^Vrtib^gi^^ \_ 




lljf i||Ji|o|,';|g^ young ..women- whose ' lispirations . should- 



1pi|j#f '"t?^ >^ i*vel that is more In keeping ^th th^iy aWlltlfii* BW| 
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K -^l ^ilt^^ 'Present c<mt;exti._jut'.4iji 

p-g|;;i|ij|^^ invofyer stei>pihi>Ait of ' iliie.^front thi,;?4e|^|i(^|:!;^ 

" ' ^ ' ' ■••■'•■'■';plumber_0r;a:;s^^^^^^ 

, . '^se?lf-ion£i4ehce ^ ' and' •wii^^tM^■?ii^;'l^;S 



?P$>r jil^,;gi^l' up btettonie a skilled 



P^^,.^;,,,,, qujdHties .-of coiitage 

pllJ^u^/^li^ conspicuous; , Vi& put herself 

" ^"^'"^''■'■'''ni<^S^---^^ make;^ speeches from .'the 



r t«t a 3um^ 

Rf forms must therefore apply at aij levels - not pnly fjii;!* 




persohai and democratic reasons dust sketched, but also becat&e 61 



thad^qiUiyt; procedures ^nd the .need to p|t>yide a - 

jbaise. A w i;d a few top\jobs 

«Kpidsed| best as . exceptions , at worisit as |rpaJk^ . ^ ^llie^^^^ 

are* too strange and unusual and too isolated j-oo sefve as rolermb^ 
They Sre shooting stars , not beacons on high plaCes' llghted by the ' * / 
national grid. \ ':": ./' '4^^ i - 

The. achievements' of men and women arci, perbeiyed differently,' ' ^ 
those! of women ^ being rated as loker, even when , the achievement-is: ./ * ; 
identical.* Thi-g has been shown in. a number of studies of "the assess- 
ment of women's and men's work and curriculum vitae (Deaux ^d ^ 
Emswiller .1974, Fiddell- 1970, Lewin and.Diichan '1^71, glinpsoii i$693tV^ ^ . 
and irt the lower pirestigec of careers andvoccupa^iohs ilfi which 
numbers of women sire employed (touhey 1974). this is also r^ 
in levels* of pay J not only in professional, and semi -professional f:iiri^^ 
but also in manual work. -Thus nursings and until recently > teachings 
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have been low.'paid among the semi-professional jobs; and the $saie\ 
bfas has applied, in sociarl, work. Now that •the level of pay has ^ 
improved in -^tliese fields,, more men, ai;e entering them. Almost by ^ 
definition > vprk done by women is rated as uhskilledV whatever it*is. . , 
Routh shows that t^e proportion of v^men^ doing wjork rated as skilled 
in the Btitish labor force declined^betwei^n 19lt an*^^^l^^ 
evidence 5^f ^^^^ pay mi jobs in which wpm^^n make :up' a^ majority of t^ 
la,bor force is to be found in, the statistics published regularly in 
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the Department of Employment Gazette , It is also seen as ihore 
humiliating for a man than for- a woman to fail , at ah activity that ' 
is labeled as a male occiipatibn (Feather/1975) • This ^applies whether 
the Vctlvity is professional, skilled, or unskilled. 

Even in the same jobs, different qualities are expected of mert ^ 
and women. In a Finnish survey CActa Sociologica 1975 , p. 199) fbtTnal 
qualificacions and long service were considered to be the most iiflpor- 
tant. qualifications -for womefi^ in professional jobs, whereas for men, 
formal qualifications were considered to be much less important^^ and 
leadership qualities were expected. 



Remedies 

i — L-^ ,. 

$o far I have analyzed the problem, or rath^ problems, , many of 
them circular; the solution of each depends upon the solution of others. 
My particular interest is in sex-discrimination legislation, and^ the 
contribution it can make toward helping to resolve^the problems I have 
• outlined, ' What can be done by legislation depends on the nature of 
that legislation, arid on the legal and social system in which it oper- 
ates. Let J me hasten to make clear, that I do not think that the mere 
passing of legislation will solve all problems; T do however believe 
it to be a^neycess'ary condition for many types of action. 

First and foremost, legislation is a declaration of public 
^ policy, of the/official ideology of a society. In principle, 
rlegislatioh states the ideology which is approved and which^^further- 
more, is enforceable. An unequivocal statement of equality between 
the sexes should therefore contribute to enhancing the status of . 
women and must necessarily* remove, some of the stigma of .a previous 

lion of subjection. ^ What this means in practice will depend on 
the terms of the legislation and how effectively it is enforced. . ^ 

Legislation may be of several kinds ^ It may be merely declar- . 
atory, - ^It may have legal or constttuti'biial binding force but require 
individual initiative for its, implementation^ It may, on the other 
hand, require the active promotion of equarlity by official agencies. 
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which* goes much further than, and is irrespective of individual 
initiative. , . 

' 'v Legislation which provides remedies for individuals who are 
willing. to seek them is dependent upon ttjere being individuals 
willing to demand those rights. All the evidence suggests both that 
relatively few individuals do assert their rights by litigation and, 
further; that many individuals do^ not expose, themselves to situations 
that would give them a cause for action. Litigation to enforce rights 
is easier in some situations and in some countries than in -others. 
It is easiest where there is ho continuing :i^elationship between the 
individual , and the person or organization sh\e is -suing; for example, 
a woman suing a restaurant, or bar which refused to serve h^er. In 
fact, many of the successful cases brought under Britain* s Race 
Relations Act of 1968 have been of this sort. 1 - - / 

Even cases of this sort require the individual who is suing to 
.have the self-confidencie to pursue the case, and to feel either 
sufficient outrage to her sense of self-esteem or^ a sufficient duty 
to uphold the public principles involved, or both, to be willing to 
give up thp time and effort involved. Women and girls are taught 
to swallow slights and indignities. "Don't make scenes." "You're 
making a fool of yourself." They are taught not to assert their 
rights. They are not encouraged to fight back when attacked. Further, 
girls are taught to think of themselves ;as private pdrsons, involved 
in private, domestic concerns. One exception, and the^ly one, is 
that women may act on behalf of their children<pr htisbdnd. But in the 
circuiristances I am discussing, it is the woman's own interest and her 
own rights that are the subject of the conflict. Many women feel 
guilty at asking for moneys or benefits for themselves. 

The number of women, therefore, who are likely to sue their 
employers for equal pay or equal opportunity is likely to be smalls 
This^problem is likely to be compounded in Britain by the formalistic 
nature of the legal process. (This is less true of the Industrial 
tribunals, which have exclusive jurisdiction for discriniiftation cases. 
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and concurrent jurisdiction for equal pay cases.) But 'the l«gal system 
is very conservative in character, greatly- expensive, and very' narrow ^ 
in its canons of interpretation. These features are in contrast to . 
American law and French administrative law. ^ . 

In Britain, therefore, promotional legislation is likely to be 
of major importance. Here again, the administralpivis process tends ^to 
be conservative and regulatory rather than promotional, but .promotional 
legislation can do much to assist change in publicly provided s^i*vices 
such |is education. However, such legislation is tinlikely to be of^ much 
help in changing textbooks' and other materials which affect women's 
attitudes^ toward them^lves and men's attitudes toward Women. In 
Sw.eden such action has been possible, but in Britain a long established 
and deeply rooted tradition allows great autonomy to teachers, and 
especially heads of educational establishments, in their choice of 
curriculum, books, and other materials. 

The Equal Opportumities Commission set up by the Sex Discrimination 
Act of 1975 has clear promotional functions : 

5.53 (1) (a) to work towards the elimination of discrim- 

ination, 

(b) to promote equality of opportunity between 
men and women generally, and 

. ■ . _ .... ■ . . . V 

-(c) to keep under review the-^working of this . 
Act and the Equal Pay Act 1970 and, ivhen 
they are so required by the Secretary of 
State or otherwise think it necessiary, ^ . 
draw up and submit to the Secretary of ; 
State proposals for amending them. 

5.54 (1) The Commission may undertake or assist (financially 

or otherwise) the undertaking, by other persons, 
of any research and any edui clonal activities 
which appear to the Commission necessary or 
expedient for thie purpose of section 53 (1)« 

In what ways can^ these functions, together with the powers conferred 
by the Act, be used to help in the education of women for leadership 
in the wide sense that I suggested earlier? 

Before discussing the use that; can be made* of this legislation. 




■than its 

■Women 



such group 
women have 



I want to 1 say something about the activities that ix might support. 
It cQuld vl[ell turn out that the reach of sxxcp^ legis^atipn is greater 
mal terms* 

's consciousness has been raisefci, essfehtially by the women's - 
movement , through small cbnsciousness-i^ising jgroups. These groups. 
haVe^ right ly concSptrated on avoiding conventionall leadership and 
organizati ^n and on fostering sel f/awareness in their members . From 
5 have grown a variety/of self-help organizations in which 
had the self-confic|mic^ to acquire skijlls and then apply 
them tp, their own problems. 

There: has also developed a critique of established scholarship. 
Women's ystudies courses Jiave developed^ind are developing in the United 
Kingdofe in universities, polytechnic institutes,] and ether institutions 
of higher educations/very commpnly in adult educjation, and to some 
exlfent iLn schooLsy A receht report (Hartnett, Rendel ^ Fairbaims, 
75) showed, from an incomplete siifyey, more than thirty courses in 
iversities alone. Women's studies, whether^ in teaching or research, 
can. be seen /as the intellectual ^arm of the womeji * s "movement . Thiey are 
concemed/^ith correctirig and completing the scholarly record which, 
up'to new, has been largely conceimed with what] men have done and how 



they have done it. Women have been perceived ss a deviation from the 
mal/Cnorip, treated as of lesser itnportance, or excluded. In some cases 
women have been specifically excluded when findings concerning them 



^avfc significantly deviated from the mal^ norm 
Achievement Motivation) . 

^ Some women *s studies courses have had the 



women especially to revalue themselves in 
knowledge about the achievement's of women 
bution to human progress. This knowledge can help further 
the advent of a more equitable and therefore more stable 
society by increasing the awareness of oppression and its 
consequences in waste,' bitterness, , and hostility between 
oppressor arid oppressed. The relations between men and 
women serve -as a paradigm case. This knpwledg^e can alsp 
contribute to "the" self-confidence and knowledge ne^4^ci' 
to use the Inechanisms society has develo^e^ to provide 
for peaceful change. (Hartnett et al , p. 3. 



(Refs: Research on. 



aim of helping 



the light of new 
and their contri- 



-' Many courses are taibght by women who are^ 

teiii)p^ » pr visiting lecturers , br^irhb dp 

tehuire*. : Frobabiy no course in a universii,ty has been t.aught By a > •• . 
wbmaui Khblding^^^^A^ position . The number- of inen who hiyei b^^^^ ; 

involved is negligible. In polytechnic institutions ^oi^^^^ 
education fthei less prestigious establishments of higher el^ucatio^^^^ 
one or two women hoidingf more senior positions ihaVie been .c6ric€|rniBd 
with women's studies courses, y/- ,- r-/*^ ' \ ' -r-':^^^^^ 

ThO continued development oF women's- studies courses depends on 
new research but evidence seems: to suggest that at all levels women ' . 
may be undeservedly less successful thari men in bbtkiTUTiig rese 
money (B.S. A. Report^ Rend^l 1975) . The allbcatioii of mone^^ from the 
Department o£ Health and Social^Security, for reseaifch <m cfehtCTS for 
battered wbmeh, has gone predominantly to men. That >fact reflects in 
part the distribution bf men iand women in the academic hierarchy; men 
^re on top fstatistics of Education ) , at least partly as: the result 
of discrimination (Blackstone and Fulton 1975)'. > It may also be that 
these subjects^ and indeed others, of particular interest to wmiien 
are hot perceived as being, import ant by grant-making organizations, 

in these circtimstances, the powers of the Equal Opportimi ties.. 
Commission (E.O.C.) under S. 54 of the Act may be of the most 
and help. The research would be diriectly relevant tpl t^ Cbmnissioh's 
work and the, courses would .bfontribute Significantly to the Cbii^^^ 
educational work. In partilcul^, thfr research will deid with aspects 
of Gurricujum whic^ a public agency, such as the Gommissibn, can ' 
scarcely^ dare toV^ouch - at least iiridibr British conditibnsi . 

The Commlssibn may also seaport training fo|r those who are 
concerned in the/selection of individuals for recruitment, training 
and promotion V A gobd deal bf research, . as has already been lioted. 
Indicates V the extent of bias, especial ly^imconsciousbia^^ in the * 
j udgement s that are • made o £ men a.nd women respectively . T^^l^^ a^®, 
many. Ways of training people to recognize such subjectivit); in them--, 
selves; perh^s one of iAe moist oisef^^ techniques is that of '^role 



rteV6r$ar^^^ cah have a trauraatic effect on those who suddenly 

. f ealijsp Jipm them before j,^ TO British reaction 

would tend tb be to shrink ' from exposing indiyiduals to siich a drastic 
lea^rning process^ but one wonders whether in' the circumstance^^^^^ such 
timidity is justifiable.'^ ^ V 

-The E;0,G,.^caW .also use its powers to give practical arid 
financi-al assistance to self-help groups concerned with, prompting 
equality between the sexes^ ' . . . 

Promotional legislation can . clearly influence the job , market^ as 
the affirmative action programs in the United States^ have: shown. 
Although tliese have bee^ri fo^ mihy: di^^^^ 

reasonis, they have at least alerted attention to the problems -irivplved, 
and this Is worth a lot . At best they have made more jobs available 
tocwomen, have increased women's salaries, and led to the holding of 
jobs imder better Conditions/ 

Improvement in the job market for. women affects the use that V 
women and girls will make of the education system as Was noted iii 
evidenjce to* the House of Lords i J- i - -.^ 

TKere can be little-doubt that- job opportunities cast 
' their shadows ahead and that girls of average ability 
^ v are vmwilling J:o pursuie witTi! energy .some siil^jects" which / 
they know cannot lead them to. satisfactory jbbs> ' . 

. Piscrimirtatioh in en5)loyment is th^ 
reasons fbr the dropvput of girls froih-edueat ion. 

^ (House of Lords evidence 1972/73, p. 77 

ahd'qtioted in Second Special Ropprt, p. 5.) . 

The problems of leaderiship in the jpb world and education for leade 
ship, are mutually dependent. 

To repeat: educating women for leadership should not be seen , 
as training an elite but as preparing generations of women ."^^"^^ 
in Britain, in considering with employers the promotion of- Women to 
the most senior positions, is confronted with the difficulty, that 
tlj^ere is only a tiny pool pf women who have had experience at. the 
1 e ve 1 s immediately be lo^ Consider, for example, -the following 
coihpax^isori: a woman (F) and a man (M) are both applyiriig for the post 
of Deputy Director of the Education Service. ' 
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;tlMit-;'J^ 

• .in ■■ a ;-.bett:er-;pbs i t ion to seeky adyariceineht iii . t^ v. 

■ iiUtriiKit '.tbb'^"^ ^.greater? ywutKf^ 

his;^^highefr'';salaty, . and ' better/ tit I©^'\ wil l':^d;;tcii;;|li^^ 
conpetiiig for the,; post of Deputy Director. _it:,;i^lttaLi)^ 
iiiember<5 of the int^viewing panel to claim^^^^ and 
f hjas not:Hing to^set agkirist this claim; It; W 
M* s career has? been ehcoiiraged in a. way that J-I^s -ihaS^ 
therefoye^^ilffirc^^ 

it could well be that her talents are t^^ 
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be tackled? Should the woman b^ 
; sent on a triaining .coursei and given the tfetesisaiy Xsuppof t vfe 
- .n^uv^emen And i^ she is, wijl 1 shes^fe^^i^^ 
;,^iri->;;the /e^es-.'pf /_h^ :-s^ 

experience she /lacks and think they buglet to haye had the job? In ;v;;'.. 
■', iny caso, it difficult to avoid the diie?^ ' [ 

discrimination, or peiT)etuating>the effects of past di scriiniiiation . 



■ A possible way around this obstacle is to ,t¥ike . into accqimt 

'■■initiatives \sfough^ 

weigh t^is ' ^otm of -achieVenii^nli-'lin^ -reiaitibn:: t^e • diflii^l^^ 
cbme. /'the ■ teachers seeking promotion. Whom Jfaiieft. Melntpsh d6s^^ 
ralglit be single or- married » with or without chiidi^ii; l>u%- iji:. iadditi 
.io'^tfb^:jSnd: home, . they have been active in local 
'iaffairsV They are;;ciearly;w6ii^ 

is Vsoimetimes possibly fqr the woman, denied bpporitjnities'i 





outside rt-. . ;In"-thes.f 
^ i^^i^;-^?^^ \ be abl e • to . test :lver ^ oirptni zing /Sk i lls> h«r * ;:c?i]^^ 

Ker ability to 

|£lg!:|;*.s^ attempt^tfiose things she neve^ "She 

^Ct^^^^^C^^ to tbn front Iter limitatiojis and her failiires, tb siir- 

- > to imder that ^ ai i ure shoulU^ n6 1 be/s;eeri .4s a threat: • 

v^^ th^ measure the: 

sheer bad :lQclcVc. ''P'",^'^ 'A. v " 

: Sex discrimination legislation has yet another raaj^r 




"tpvJna^ vlt can directly ^tt stereotypinjg larid^ 
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Bernard call s th ^ ' ;s exiifl 



t-iizai^ibn of labdt. BeS^dg^^i^M 



access: to jb|(?s and' activities preV:^^sly reserved foj* meiij^^'i^ 
give inen access to. jobs, and activities , such asV childL -rea^^ and 
^ bomditions of work, such as time pff fbr! home r^Spbilsibi^ 
have "previpusly- been granted only to woinen, I ^^^^^^^^ work ban be 

made available to women/ then seJt disctimihatibn le 

that it is also made available to men, just as the effect of Danielson 
-"VT^oard of 
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year available to* either parent for employees of the. City University of ^• 
..New-York'i * ." "■ ' . V / ■ , ' - r. • 

^^the effects' of part-time work for ail could be' far-reaching, as 
the,fbllowiiig passage, written i^^ suggests.,; ^ " 

Part-time- wpyk should become a feQognized\and normal ^ . 
form of emplpyment. Mafried women wili^^^ s^ - 
. * time : jobs become" a^ 

' : undbr^^ holders undervalued; . . .^^N^ 

shouid^i)e iritrpdtaced int 

At pi^sent; virtually all: men have a cbiitinup^ 

. ^ / it; will* be; r^ 

' teiid ^to,^ be; 4t: a ' 
> highest posts amd 

it. will tend tb be assumed, as 1^^^^ ' / 

- • they are inca"pable pf doing so. Hence projito • - 

for women wili^^^^^^ : 
spii*^lvr ^ In the future^, mien (jas as vwbmenj^^ w 1 

retraiining/vi^ • importaht will be the recqgrtiii^ \_ 

of aii pai^rti^ \* 

. ■ Mdti^part^^^ jobs wotiid sblye a lot 6f prpblein's -^ and . 
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Iijen im^J^^fiP from b^^ing 



besides -thbse mentioned . Oppbri^uni td^es > f 6:jrfrec^^^ 

idre'^widei-^^iimd ■:fmiiyldiiai::;i^sot^ 



.:.jw!pi>l^..raye,^a^ 

assumi^d that people, must be occupied- i^hrbu 
• ■-adtiVe " lif e: with. theiT^'iiiily^- W!^ 

— KoO-idayg; I f tl>e f arti-ly- ig- not; dependent da>^i|g^qsba"-' '■ ' 
■' ■■aioilei ' ^khdr/if Vthe . wife ' ■te:ce±y6S':.e((ae^ 
r-iBffe<ixtve choice as tp which shall work ior jwl^^^ 

shali^' work'' full" 'iitne -or' bdthV;'ShaU-^\W>i^t-^ 
■■ >is ' a:xhdicq•';that•.^thJe■^,cpupie;^V^^i^ 
to .^iimei:: 'Thus: it.' would vberpdssibJ^e|||^ 




\vit :h6iBe;--^aiid aook:, aft er ; 
; acibiowifedged' ^that^vfe^ 

' ■'sjiMs^in^'-'ta^k'.^-: ' 
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pressure of the women's movement, an anti-sexist law has been passed 
which permits women to>.present themselves before the courts when they 
are the object of sex discrimiTiation* But this concept is still 
refused by academics, who are cut off from the deep changes stirring 
the feminine masses. 

Must we, then, do without scholars -and mea^f science fpr pre- r . 
dictions of the future? It isi not a question of that. But we must 
dl^matid their "reconversion,*' and this can only be accomplished under 
certain conditions. 

The first is to become more interdisciplinary. Is it conceivable 
that a sociologist can make a prospective evaluation of future employ- 
ittent needs without the collaboration of economists, dejnographers, 
.political scientists, agronomists, or statisticians? 

The second condition is that we must also invite to the round- 
table nonexperts who represent the interests of the sociological 
minorities -(certain of whom are also ciemocratic majorities): women, 
workers, blacks, people of the Third World and those of the Fourth 
World (as we have begun to designate the millions of people in rich 
countries who do not have the minimum requirements for life) . It is 
for these social minorities that those who have power - men in rela- 
tion-ship to women, intellectuals- as opposed to manual laborers, leaders 
in industrialized countries compared With those in the Third World, 
whites, as opposed to blacks, the r^ch compared with those in the Fourth 
World - make decisions which will dominate the future. Do we really 
believe that the armaments race among the great would be pur.sued at 
a continually increasing pace, despite all conferences on disarmament, 
if the poorest of the Third and Fourth Worlds, and not just the govern* 
mental representatives, were^ called to the world conference of experts?; 

We will be told that in formulating the problem as such we go 
beyond the role of the scientists and the experts arid that we enter 
the game of local or world politics. But there is no other alternati've. 
To ^believe that the future can be deduced froip the pirogress of science 
and technology is an error. For this progress tak*es'pla<Se in 'a ^'ower 
system where- injustices and inequalities are institutionalized and 
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generate war and social conflict. In using technology for predicting, 
the future, the expert errs, thus deceiving those who surround him. 
It is' not technology or science which decides the future of humanity, 
but the voJuntary choices of those in power. The expert'js affirmation 
that technology will determine the future implies his ref|isal to 
analyze the poW^r system* which directs that technology in; its service; 
it follows that this refusal implies the complicity of the expert with 
the present system* 

In this paper I have tried to take as my point of reference the 
needs- and aspirations of these underprivileged minorities, insofar as 
they have been identified. ^ 

Projected Future Manpower 

Is it desirable that the employment of women increase in tKe world? 
We answer "yes" because we believe, along with.'bothJlarxist and capital- 
ist sociologists, that economic independence is the best way for a woman 
to escape a disastrous marriage in the West,*^ and the polygamy of heir 
husband in parts of Africa and some Third World countries. In the 
family group where only the husband earns a living, the latter has 
priority in making d^cisioiu^ for his wife and about her work; it is 

only when a woman practices a profession that she can establish more 

4 

equality in the relationship. 

Second, in case of separation, widowhood, or divorce, the woman 
who has a job can exiist on ner own despite the diminution of her 
income. Experiments performed iA France, on the return to work of 
widowed or divorced women, reveal that it is more difficult to re- 
adjust to the demands of a professional life lifter ten, twenty or 
. thirty years than after shorter periods of absence. 

If one of the goals of society is that of making the individual 

^Broker, H., R. Hill, et aLy. Family, Marriage and Parenthood .. 

Boston: D.C. Heath and Co,, 1955/ . ^ 

, ' . " '•' ^ ' . • . ^ 

\ndree Michel, 'Travail professionel de la femme et la vie conjugal." . 
Paris: Centre National de la Recherche ScientiTique, 1974. 
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autonomous 9 that autonomy has as a first -condition economic autonomy, 
for any other condition places the individual^ in a position of depen- 
dence upon someone else. It is thus necessary for us to list the 
kinds of economic activities which women perform in the world, to 
see to what degree these activities will give them some reconomic 
independence in the future. 

In the developed countries, as in less developed countries, there 
,are several sources of income: 

money income earned by the exercise of a salaried profession, 
manual of intellectual; 

money income earned by the exercise of an independent p^o- . 
fession (doctor,^ lawyer, -businessman, industrialist) id which 
one sells products or services to society; ' > 

incomes in kind earned by the exchange of goods produced • 
^ by the family for other foods or products; and 

incomes in kind coming from goods and services produced by 
the family and consumed by the family. 

y The following portion of this paper will examine schematically 
the question of the future possibilities of each of these four sources 
of income. 

I ought to say at the beginning that it is very difficult to 

compare the developed world with underdeveloped regions, given the 

considerable differences that exist in the practice of compiling 

labor statistics in each country. In iinderdeve loped countries, the 

important category Df unsalaried workers in the family (usually the 

feminine members of ^the household, working in agricultural enterprises., 

crafts, and small tracie) is sometimiBs included in statistics oxt the 

6 

economically active population and sometimes left out. This renders 
comparisons among countries extremety difficult. . ^ 

An illustration of the difference between statistics on the 

* ■ ' «• . ' . ■ 

^See for exam|)le, Esther Boserup, Women's Role in Economic Development . 
New York: St Martin's Press, 1970. ^ 

^'Les femmes dans la population active. Situation generate : BIT,*' ^ 
in Impact of Science on Society , April -June 1975, Vol. 25, No. 2. 
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active population ahd the "effectively" active population is given by 
t:he Economic Council of Africa whicl>, after having assembled the statis- 
tics from 22 countries, states that African women represent only 12 
percerit of the economically active population., Yet most estimates are 

•that "these women accomplish, nonetheless, 60 to 80. percent of the wprk, 
<Jn farms, producing and preparing, practically by' themselves alone, ■■ 
virtually all the food." 

Similarly, ^fomen in developed countries whb produce necessary \ 
services in the home for members of the family (taking care of chil-- % 
dren, the sick,, and the old, performing domestic tasks, and so on) . " ^ 
are not included in statistics of those economically active whereas 
these same services are included when they are provided by salaried ' 
women. The BIT (Bureau Intern^ttionale de Trayail) gives, in effect, 
the following definition of the active -population: ''the ensemble of 

^persons employed, including those who work on their own, who earn a 
salary, as well as /members of the family who work without receiving 
/ remuneration, with the exception of women who are always occupied with 
housework.'' 

If one restricts oneself to the conception of the active population 
defined by the BIT, statistics on'th^ employment of ivomen are pessi- , 
mistic for the fixture, for these statistics i)roject oTily a low rate ^ 
of participation of women in the labor force/ in the year 2000 (see Table 1). 

The. develot)ed countries include : ^ Europe, the U.S.S.R. the U.S, 
and Canada, Japan, those in the temperate zone of South America, . 
Australia, and New Zeal.and. The underdeveloped countries inclulde 
E^sV*and South Asia except Japan ^ Africa, -Latin America e:xbeptjthe 
tempera^:e zone, Oceania except Australia and "New Zealand.' 

We posit that the participation of womeli.in the total active 
population will go 'from 33 to 36 percent . for the developed regions, 
and will decrease from 26 to 24 percent in the underdevelopea^efid^^^ 
./Also w(B iote that in the year -2000, oiit of- IQP working womsn about 70 . . - 
will belong to the underdeveloped world. Iij J;he/4^yeloped re^ons the 

•*La moitie du gvlobe,^' in Peupies , /international Planned Parenthood 
Federation, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1976.' . ^ 
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rate of growth of the number of working women, in^the course of thiirty 
ydhrs froi 1970 to 2000, will be'higher than that of men;' it is pro- 
jected at 36 percent for women and 31 percent ic^ men. On the cdn- 
trary, in the underdeveloped regidns, it iis predicted that the rate [ 
6f growth in female labor will" be lower (by 82 percent) thfm tHe rate ' 
'Off growth of active men (96 percent). - 

TABLE I: Forecast of the increase of feminine laboV from now 

until the year 2000 and rate. of participation of women in the labor force 

Developed countries Underdeveloped countries 

Rate of Number of Workers \ . Rate of J Nianbef of Workers 
participation . in Millions participation ^ in Millions . 

1970 33% -187 26% 332 

19«0 208 396 

1990 y 228 486 

2000 . 36%/ 254 ~ ^^ 24% 603 



The BJT alBo predicts that disparities will be very great from one 
country tO' another, within these two general categories. Thus,. in the 
developed countries, the following countries will have a rate ot increase 
of female labor snperior to men: U.S. - and Canada (+79 percent) , Australia 
and New Zealapd''''^ (+128 percentj , and the temperate zone of South America 
^+89 percertt) . The areas where the rate of activity of women is alreacly 
high wily experience a slower growth. Thus the growth rate will be^ 
+23 percent in Japanmd the U.S.S.R. and +31 percent iny Europe. On ^ 
the contrary, the rate of increase of female labor will be +134 percent 
.in Latin America (except in the tempefcrate zone), whereas it wlljl only be,^ . 
+59 percent in Asia.^^ In sum, the BIT foresees that ''in a general 
manner, during the perird of thirty years between 1970 and 2000, feminine 
labor will show an increase higher thai^ masculine labor in Europe ,^^J*arth. 
America, ,the temperat^ zone of South America, Australia, and New. Zealand, 
and aroyind, the same rate of increase in Japan, East Asia, and in the * 

^ Impact , VqI,. 2S, No. 2. ' ' 

fibid. ; . . : : .V' - 

Ibid . . 
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un4ot'deV»16ped regions of Latin America tind Oceania. In the U;S.S.R., 

^nasetiillne labor Will, according to the predictions, increase ih higher 
proportions than^^ f^^ the rat? b£ growth of ^ 

NliB^buij;^^^ only be slightly higher than feminine labor .''^^ 

4- 1= 4 i^«o^r^ 'can ask i f the goods produced by the f amiljt iii ^chaiige - 
^pr-other fglbd^ will increase thb. economic inddpiBi^deitce of 

iMiiMiei^ the year 2000 . This alternat ive seems unrealistilc , if ■ 

soicioeisonbiiiic coridltiohs remain the s^ej the agricultural proidutts ■ , 
p^tdducieki for their families by women in Asia, Africa, ot Sbutl^^' A^ 
will n.bt show Jiny increase. This, is due to women *s ;iginbrj|nce^ o^^^^^^ 
agricultural techniques, a critical lack among rura:i woinen which is 
described by Esther Boserup. It is also, the subject of cbmiilaint ^ 
of\all African women. 

;it is thus that Maitre Thofii/iron-Trenou, a lawyer in Togov'/describes 
the fate of "millions of peasant women who lack simple drinkal/le water, 
or roads which are kept up for the transportation o? thei'r agricultural' 
projducts to fairs and to distant markets, who work in inhuman conditions 
in the fields, for miserable salaries. .. .Our peasant sistbrs do not know 
how to read or write; they always sign with a cross or fingerprint. ^ 
Host of them do not. have radios to listen to for advice on heal tW antl 
on househojld' of gani^ation. • > •And^ those who haye pre able, to h^ar/talk 
about their rights but have no way of exercising them. Finally, they 
do not have any mondy to enjoy fully the benefits of ciViliization. 

•Thus only a small category of educated women/ very iiivolved,; stand in 
the foreiront of the struggle for emancipation/ as opposed td the 

' entire mass of African women,* whose private lives axe still ruled. by 
certaiii predepts drawn from, the Koran, or by customs applied by 
traditional chiefs ^"^^ ^ ^ ; 

" ' ■ • ' - ■ 'V • ' 

11 ■ , , . <■ ^ a. , 
V Ibid / - 

■ a • . , 

12 ■ ' ■ - ' ■ - * - " ' 

. Esther Boserup, Wpmen's Role in Economic Development . New York: * 

St/ Martin's Pr6ss, 1970. ' ' ^ - 

13'* ., . * ■ . 

Maijtre ThpmpsOrf-J^ "Reflexioits sur le probldme complexe^de Iceman - 

' cipation de l^femme africaine dansrle padre deso^jectlfsdel'annee 
iritertta;tionale dei la femme,** in "L* Emancipation et la prbmotibn de lia 
fejpe africaiiie,** in AGECOP-LIAISON, September 1975, Vol! 111. 



V^^^^^ iimilajr to the^ situation described by Wtie^ pos ^Simtosf ^ 

at VNi$GO|,. in her paper at the Ptench lim^ag^ |^ 
i^^^^ ih^Jiine |S!75* In the Afridan ctiuntrysi^^^ 

'■^•■f.--;i^er<ii»W Afripan .womaiv reduced'- to . an- exh»u|titTi|^8*|i^ 

'*V^5j|w:.;Sii8:^ adds that' "to have a' little -bit^ oiviwn^j^;. 

■■;;:--;ii0ts*|f over to ■gardening, ■ with toolsr so ; archatc-^'tiiat;;tliie-^ ■ ' 

; y itegiigjtble by coi^^ with the af fort , put fortk/ She piiiMsU 

■ nevert(|eless and the field dedicated to agricultural .prpd»|^t| i6i 
becorae^ more amd.iTO or the products^ are eri^ 
and maltjiutrition and hungei; ^ain slowly but surely. No te^^^^ , 

' iiprovement or any other kind of improvement have touiShipd hej^ life to ' 
. hdlp her in her domestic tasks. Modern mechanized agricultiire is 
rieserved for fnen and has not touched her at all, practically s^^ 
.Education is lacking. for her, or mostly lacking. The percentage of 
women who do not even know the alphabet exceeds 80 percent, iftiat has 
happejlued? Colonization broke the balance of the African woman and 
made a tabula rasa of everything which existed » to impose its. own 
mode Of life apd destroy the community., the only viable System in the 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ * ' '■.14 ■ : . ; ■ • 

rural zone." ^ 

Listen to Fatoumata Agnes Diarra, Professor o^ Economics at the 
University of Dakar, on the pverexploitation of Turatl w 
VIn many African countries/ notably in the forest civilMations, agri- 
cultural production and the marketing of agricuiturai products is 
.especially the domain oj^ women. With the installa^^^^^ 
V economy, the status of t^jg^j^pman who produces food for the commuility 
becomes marginal. Her wprl^jbecoraes progressively degraded; Modern 
nomenclature recognizes this imperfectly by trying to establ^h a 
distinction between^ primary, secondary, and te^^^ 
This- indicates that work in the sector of agricultural production 
becomes the object of exploitation of the capital^ist^ economy. ^^^^^^^^ 



Helfene Dos Sahtos, "Obstacles a la pleirte parti<:ipation des femmes 
africaines au deveioppdment," an AGECOP-LIAISOM, September 1975, 

■ ' vol. III. ; 
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epuld sa^ -tKit this sector Represents an area where exploitation < is 
fbeused...; In effect, if one tries to compai>e working activities in 
the fbod/agricu^^^ sedtor with .those of industrial' agricultuW , it 
appears that for most of the industrial cultures the working time 
seeni sheirteft dn the one hand; and on the other^ produetion is boilight 
at a price set by the wor 14 market, whereas this 1^ not ti^e'at all 
{6T)foQd.p otherwise sai<^ if the intern»tlonai econw 

e^lloit^ wo?^^^ of agriculturni exportatioh^ it is piaid r- 

for at least at a given price, whereas in agricultural production » 

which takes to itself the subsistence of an entire working foVcijft in 

- ' IS ' 

the service of that ecwiomy, none of this is true." 

Is it because this rural work of^ women in food production is 
over«exploited that the BIT, predicting a withdrawal of women from 
this prodiictidn, is led to foresee a diminution in^ women's tate of 
participation in the underdeveloped nations? We can then ask 
ourselves if there is only this prospective' future awaiting us: 
illiteracy and intense exploita;tion of rural women, desertion pf the 
countryside and exodus to the city, generalized hunger. 

Would it not be bettjer to seek another alternative - the* ree val- 
uation of,womeT\?s agricultural work, 'and the educatiQin and initiation 
df rural Wdmen ih^d modem agricultural techjiiques an^. into the use 
of contraceptives? 

.This is the sblutioTj which Esther Boserup suggests when she 
proposes "a rebalancing of the role of the.sexes** in underdeveloped 
regions. This establishment of equality implies the following 
measures: 

the identical education of boys and girls, in the country- 
side and in the city - ^he girls' education including 
modem techniques of agriculture and' industry, the boys' 
including domestic tasks; , _ ^ 

the proh'ibilion of preferontii^l employment of men in the 
. ' cities; \ ' ' . / " 

^Fiatoumata Agnes Diarra, ^^'Les rSleS feminins et leur:s changements dans 
i'afrique contemporaine,'' coimnunication au colloque de Dubrovnik 
(June 16-21, 1975). 
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,,>^-^;we:;:See:i -Muality ''of instnietlon.;;ahdi,the rebaliwcii!»g /pf:_yt»les,;.)'^- 

are'/necessaxy if w^ wi^H 'to reduce^/the-populatiOT e)^^ 

nat^^^ine 'from; thev^derdeyctiope countries;.';;;, '■■;";-;.;■' ;', 

"nia^pToposals of Esther Boserup and the >*bmen froi^ 'AfrlM^ 

underdeiyeloped regions have not gi^ne entirely i97$» 4^^^ ; = 

the world w<>men ' s conference in Mexico, a plan of action wa» suggested ' (; ; 

• i*ich "cjE^lls attention especial^Iy l;o th4 importance of ;cr<satiftgi 

Social, and cultural conditions riecessiaiy toVilnqproye the sitUa^ i ■ ;= 

million's of rural' women, to permit them to become modernized agricultural , 

'17 
producers J* 

Participants in the Mexico conference asked the governments of the 
world: " ■ 

to formulate and execute, by giving theip; financial and poll tl- 
cal .siipport, prbgjrams of rural develo^mc^^ , 
Which give advantages to women; living^in' w 
poverty; and who are disadvantaged in comparison with ^'m^ 

to assur'e, as an essential element of all rtiral , deyeibpment ( 
programs, the legal equality and the "^econoihic right^ * 
women in the rural family; 

to request of international and bilateral, organizatiohs^ t^ 
they review the criteria on which they fuimish .financial , ' - 

technical, .and other assistance in rural deveiopinent, isind ' 
/that they take account of' the interests of women and young . 
girls in rural zones. 1^ , 



1^' v. . . ^ The work accomplished by women Who re a^ln in the home falls into 

- : .■ "Bbse^ Role in Econo-mic Development . . 

if , ;< . ^^"La; conference de -Mexico, " in AGECOP-LIAISON, September 1975 , Vol . Ill .' 



p;^^^^ 1^ wom«n whp remain in thf h6roe ^411* 

<;|^i|(|»ic! education children* «nd ; domestic Uiks 

^cqiiii^i^^^^ «|tc.)i; the necetsity f!^ ^lji|l^it^ 

! th^^^^ be diLvided equltab^ )>ety0^ t^^^^^ 

be Mlp^id by cqUective^ 

: iwrai^^^^^ centers, klndergji^rtens/ jEin^ so forth. ; ; 

5 ; |n /the meaihWhl le , t ime and budget studies riv«al an encKxinous. 
dispiirlty between the time devu ted by vomen and men to e^ticatloM^^^^^ 
domeaitilc 'tasks, in fact, it has been estimated thatV^W tot^ 
devtjitedVby womeii to domestic tasks equals the total hours dedlc9,ted 
to prof esa(ibnal Work . . In the United States, the duratlbn of work of 
an average American woman is estimated Sit 70 ho^^rs per week> 

In the United States, the American Home Ecbnoml9S Association * 
stimulated by Kathryn- Walker, declares that "if the national econ6m:|Lc 
indexes took into account the valtie of domestic work, women Would 
benef itV from it psychologically as much as economicallyV for the • 
m<3H>etaTy value of goods and services is a recognised index"" of valuer « 
To neglect to include the. value of domestic production in the econoiiiic 
indexes, (ais in the gross national product)"^ contributed^ to making 

.ha]tional ^d state politics discriminatory in the areas of ta^es/ 
employments^ social security , insurance /and social services intended 
for the family and for the child* If the. policies of labor are not 
equalized with regard to women, it is in part because the responsible 
politicians do hot understand that household work has a monetary value « 
a. Value which varies according to Ihe phases of the cycle of family 
life. /t, ..Inequalities exist -as well in cases conceimed with social 
advantages; insurance for* illness or disability because of occupational 
xllness!es., ^or example. Fiscal policies regarding inheritance, social 
security » and taxes on income dp not always take into consideration the,. 

K. Walker : Declaration of the ■^erican Association, of Domestic V 
' Economics at the request of the Interparliamentary Economic^ 

Commission of the UVsV Congress, ' . \ * \ . 

Parentheses added by the author . v 




Irt th# obn|u|*l v«Uttdfit 




h9 not«d th«i- tl^t 



0' 




■ 'bf .-^i^iii^ : tht>' household, in ^th« ^-^H^ 
■ . -thtf ^ s!iiall^'';l!iid0.and'-volunti*y activitiM.^Wftid^^^ 

sonto 'demand, -a "domestic" ■ lalaty ot . 'hnat^trial^*^si^iilfy?-\\ 
seen isb, for two reasons: first, no sta^ caii t^i^^ 
women a domestic sftiaiV assuring them econbini:^ indejirtid^ 
^attribution to women of a Mmaternal" salary would hiv*^ 

instead of abol ishing the t radit ional division^of^ Work 'in tisd 
. the reittfbrcement "of it ," ard the .making of Hhe wif* iiito^ a^^ 

tlonary, officially vested by the State with th^i^ j^^^^ • 
, the ftonily group. Such a situatiOrt Would tend t^ 
tional division of masculire and feminine i<6^^1es ill the f^ 
The -solution can thus only consist of an e<iual (diyts^^ 
•.'and education tasks among the two<spous^s and by the cMa|i^^ collec- 
tive services such as nurse ries daiy-care centers ,» and kindergartens , 
capable^ of' helping the coiq>le in its educationaLl„and domestic role. 
Also, ^omen in the hotls^hold might be included in the labor statistics 
as "workers in the home," instead of lieing Omltti?d from the dat<i, as - 
is presentl^y the case. In [that way, the attention of society would ^ 
be/tihrawn to the. unused potential /;p£> female labor;, womeii are most often 
/obliged to remain in the home "becaus« they haye ho* entrance 'into the, ' 
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pviiti ;in t|i|; coinrit of this ditoussion, w».»^tvt arvlvld at k 



i <^^!«j^ thd BIT doos hot Incltitfl, 

' those who ^ produce gb6d»|;i^^»e«y|cli|^ 

.ii^||i|i;..ioi ■ jcon*\ai0d; - by' tHfr.' fiii|ij^^ •• ■ ;B •: 

ijifiriil heife ii it is necessary to if orK toward ^eiit^ 
6ofndi^|ona to increas6 the parti^cipation of wom^n ii^ 
life aiidv in all phases of production fiijiii, now^htough Jt^ 
Ibinen ith^elves roust ask ail organizalfions, Wheiih^vthe^^^^ - 
or nonlovernnental, to am>ly the, provisions voted a|^^^^ 
Mexico; provisions whicti fbresee the equal i ring Q|>^i?^ 
tK>ys and girls, the pro^potion of rural vK^en ahd t^ 
in the techniques of modem agriculture , the eliihini^^^t^nj^ 
tibn agafnst women, in employment , the juridical e^ality of spouses in 
marriage and the fami ly , the recognition in both' natibnal and i||[!emfl>ional 
. economic indexes of the domestic work of i^women, and io on v If ^ 
. measures were demanded by the women of all cotintriel; if educated wofn«n - " 
pli|.ced. themselves at tHe^ service of theii leias faiPtunate sisters in the 
underdeveloped countries, then there wo^ld be a chiice for the predic- 
tions of the BIT to be proven false, and.fwr the-TpMrticipation of ' 
women in p^duction and in pro-fessional life thfOiUghout the world to 
be Increased**. ' • • 




• Leadership Needs^and Areas ^ /• ~ ' 

The needs, and the areas "of priority, can only b^ defined wiW^ the 



aid of a thorough knowledge of ~the presfnt-day situatpn and of -ciirrent 
pinBdictionia for th^ future. Thus, what^do ekperrs p-ri?dict f Or jthe period 

,tht 9^ in the yeaf.-l975,, the income per person for, a bill ion. 
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ytit has ndt. increSi 
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« growth In the niaj^ef 6f thoae^^ 
'it*|ili^teiiiit hav« an., annual incoi«!:i?|ti)#0 

mtim. At pfasant 6Stf «1 lHon, this nuinber is growing St^^ i^^ 

99t year:, -;■ _ - 

- lUltaracy will increase. Today it touches almost 750 miliion V 
'individuals colder than 15 years; in ten years, unless raptd'^weasixriBS 
jire taken, more than 850 million people will te illiterate. But 
the growth of illiteracy will ioUch worten iw)re tMn men if npt^^ 
is^4one to change the situation: in 1950 there ware 307 million it U^^ 
orate men and 420 million illiterate women.. • Teii '/ears later, illiterate 
■en |had grown in nilmb'er by 8 million,' and women by 40 millit)n; that is 
■to say by five times more. ' r 

One result of this growth of Illiteracy and miser/ in the Wor I'd is 
the iKJpulation explosion. The Bucharest Conference»statistlcs show that 
since 1950 the rate of» population growth has been 2' percent per year : • 
♦♦At this rate the world population will double every SSvyears J*^^ At 
these rates i in the year 2000 the world population will have reacJied 

•7; billion. ' , . ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

We estimate too that it will be women who will be the most handi- 
cfvpped by the population explosion, as the magazine Peuples (People) 

22, 
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LeMonde , Paris, Frslhce, August 27, 1975. 
ibid. ^ . '.-^ ' ' 
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'♦ftj^rt on Bucharest," in Family Planning Studies; the Population 
iCoM^ 1975, Vtol. 5;v No. 12. V 
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"W* count 2,700 million children who wlU be bom , ' 
|iispi]|ii>th# ]Mrlod ^ 1970 to 2000, «nd, once more,: it Will be ^^ 

1«ho wt^^^^^ and be responsible fbr all these chlldi!^n,.««!nt»^/ 
be .divided -yef again,, and, as we'lm<w;^tt-:-wlIt;ib^^ 



^1^.^ |is^ growth of the population, and thus of fd6(|:,j>eqw^ 

L^iiillW?^ suppiementary ef;^orts from women* If t^'. 



lAlich en^ men continues - as it is, women win becdiit| :^y^4^ , 
'mote toariinai;;"^^ ■ ■ .'^ ■:J'Q':Wi^^^ 

jf;; p are being fulfilled already in th^ lnci^^ 

ill irtmcy among women of the Third 'World; in the fate flf,|^^ 
countii^ies such as India the female .mortality rate at birth ain^ in the; 
.ages i^irom IS to 35 is much higher than that of males in t^ati66uhtry^^^^^ 
\ . liue to; more severe malnutrition; in tlje daily life of African peasant 
women, «^o, because cash crops fox' export are giv^n precodencet;OYer 
products for loc^l comsumption, must work even harder to hOe> and/ to . 
weed by hand, and walk longer distances to carry- w^tor/by h«id to thi 
animals. Moreover, they are more often than in' the past heads of fi 
and producers for the needs of the family because of the departure 
, their husbands to ..the; City. Finally, «s a result of the cutting 

1 the forests,, African and Asian rural women must go even farther th 

- ■ ■ . '•■.^ • . . ' " ■ ' 30 

\before to find the wood necessary for cooking, 
\ ■ " .■• , • . ■ ■ . - 

\ The population explosion, itself a consequei]Lce of the misery 




the\population and of very high infant mortal ity>^proVokes in its 

the ^^radation -of the status of women, the degradation of the en' 

m€fnt,.and lack of foQd. The FAO estimates that the neqd for wheat\among 

\" , i • ' - -31 ' 

the poorest nations averages from 800,000 to 1.6. million tons. . 
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Peuplas , Vol.: 2, ^o* 2, 1975. / . 

"ies leopardis et le^ femmesV' in Peuples , Vol. 2, No. ^; 1.975. 
Peuples , Vol. 2, No.* 2, 1975. 

Ibid.'. .' ■ ■ "■ ' . ' ■ 



Stocks alimentairc mondliaux \ in Peuples ^ Vol v2>^No , 3/ 1975, 



thpusands of adults and children have already -suffered and will still 

suffer famines like that in the Sahel, in Bangladesh and India, 

Moreover, we estimate at 460 million the number of people who experience 

chronic malnutrition: 'There exists a whole palette of nutritional 

deficiencies. -Pregnancy and the period of lactation only make these 

deficiencies worse. The lack of vitamin A, which can lead to blindness, 

is widespread and aft^cts a great number of young children. But it is w 

especially the lack of protein which is at the base of the high peircent- 

age of infant mortality.. According to the statistics, an estimated 

10 million children younger ths(n S years old suffer severe deficiencie,3 , 

33 

whereas 90 million suffer medium deficiencies. , - 

In sum, "chronic malnutrition'' - a condition which affects more 
than 300 million children in the world - contributes , to, the slow 
physical, mental and intellectual development of extremely young 
children. . " c , , 

Famine, malnutrition, and diseases caused by lack of food are 
aggravated by another lack which menaces humanity - the energy crisis, 
especially the lack of wood: "There exists a serious shorrage of Wood, 
principal source of domestic energy, for nine^tenths of the- population 
of Africa, Asia, and certain parts of Latin America. Too /often the 
growth of the population is more rapid than that of trees, which is 

hardly surprising if one realizes that, a person uses on/the average 

' 34 - ^ ' 

more than a ton of wood per person per year." the shortage of 

heading wood is thus linked to the problem of food in two ways: on 

the one hand, the destruction of the forests, and on the other the use ^ 

of earth as a combustible, both practices which deplete the capacity 

of the earth to produce food. As an Indian, functionary^ declared, 

"Even if we succeed in growing enough food for our population in the 

"Rapport special sur la conference de 1 •alimentation," in . Peuples ,\ 
Vol. 2, Nb. 1, 1975. . > \ , 

'33 - : ; ' " ■ • 

^^"La crise du bois de chauffrage," in Peuples , Vol. 2, No. 3, 1975'. 
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year 2000, how in the devil will we cook it?" ^ The deteriorarion of 

the soil in mountainous regions is also a fact quoted by all the 

experts, * 

Thus we SLve confronted with an unending cycle: lack of education, 

infant mortality, and misery creating the population explosion; the ^ 

population explosion increasing the burden on educational institutions '/ 

- / 

apd causing famine, malnutrition, and the depletion of soil and forests,.^ 

Is there no way to escape this impasse? Are these the evils which inevit 

3Cbly await humanity in the year 2000, or is there a way of remedying 

the situation? The example of China, a .country which has succeeded in 

containing its population within reasonable limits, is instructive: no 

population policy can be effective unless'^the level of education and 

standard of living is raised; that is to s^y, without a "new economic 

order." China has shown us that giving women a sufficient level rof 

education and better living conditions, fosters the practice of birth - 

conttol. There is also the birth planning policy of th^ Chinese govern- 

. . ^ \ ^ 37 

ment, -which is aimed \at reducing the population explosion. Elsewhere, 

research has shown that in Turkey the educational level of women cor- 
relates with the size of the family. The higher the former, the more 
the second is lowered. 

The forecast for the future must also include the situation of 
the Fourth World in our adyanced industrial societies. We know that 
the. unprecedented expansion of advanced industrial societies in recent 
years has not' succeeded in reducing inequalities among social classes. 
There remain even in our advanced societies a .quarter or a third of the 
population with living conditions that are barely decent, and a somewhat 

Ibid . 
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**L*homme et les montagnes/' in Peuples , Vol. 2, No. 4, 1975. * 
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"La fil let te. vendue d* ' ont docteur aux pieds nus," in Peuples , 

Vol, 2, No. 2f 197 , ' 
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Ruth Dixon, "The Rights of Women and Childbirth," in Bulletin of 
Demography and Family Planni ng, June 1975, No. 17. 
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lower proportion suffex from absolute poverty and do not have the 

^minimum necessities for life. , In the Fourth World of the advanced 

societies » single women, widows, divorced or separated wonfen, form a 

high percentage of tl>is groiip and as a result of a low level of educa-- 

tion they are obliged to'^ccept work which is poorly remunerated* . In 

France for example, of three" groups of salaried workers who have attained 

only- the 'Minimum salary" two are women worV rs, whiereas women only make 

up 38.4 percent of the total of ^uae population classed as active by the 

Statistical Institute-. Finally, more than half the job seekers in France 

39 

are women (50.3 percent). / 

All the statistics of advanced countries reveal that the percentage 
of female heads of households with infants or -adults to care for has 
grown since the beginning of the century, and that these heads of 
households are responsible for a larger number of children. In the 
United States, the percentage of black -female heads of households 
went from 15 percent in 1930 to Z7 percent in 1969, whereas among 

whites it rose from 9, percent to 19 percent in the course of the same 

\^ 40 * ' 

period* The increase in divorces is an indication that that tendency 

will grow^ Thus, in 1970 we estimated that in the United States there* 

■ . -i ■ ■ * 

were about 3 million women heads of households; in 1973 this. number 

41 . . - ^■ 

had grown to 3,796,000. In March 1973 about 11.5 million children 

under 18 lived in families whose fathers were absent, jobless, or 

outside the work force: 45 percent of all black children were iti this 

• 42 
situation, as opposed to 33 percent of all white children* The dif- 

ference^S^n standard of living was very marked according to whether the 

mother^w.orked or not - thus, in families with children where the mother 

worked 4nd there was no father, the average family income in 1972 was 

^^•'Informations No.' 1.3," Comite du Travail Femihin . Paris: Ministere 
c du Travail, November 1975 • 

40' ' ^ ^ 

Abbot Ferris, Indicators of Changes in the American Family . * New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation,^ 1974. • 

41 

Monthly Labor- Review, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 'Statistics, 
May 1974. - 

"^^Ibid. / " ' 
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$5,750, as opposed to $3,495 when the mother did hot work. The corre- 
sponding average family income, in families with both a father and a 
mother^ were $13,840 when both worked and $12,120 when only the father 
worked, V The average family in.come was even lower in families headed 

by a woman when the children were younger than six years, for the 

' ' ' " 43 
mothers had more difficulty in working. Thus, , oiie can identify 

pockets of misery constituted first by families headed by women, with 

this misery aggravated when the? e women have no professional activity 

and children are of a young age. ' , . ' ; 

The* pockets of poverty in our advanced societies are thus made up, 

in most cases, of families headed by women and most especially by those 

who are widowed, iseparated, .or divorced. As'a result, if the situation 

of women in -advanced societies does not change^ the reduction of inequal 

ity between the sexes will not be achieved between now and the year 2000 

- ■ ** , ■ ' - 

After this rapid overview, one can more easily identify the pro- 
fegsions in which women can contribute to the development of the Third 
World, and to the disappearance, in developed countries, of the Fourth 
World; We cite here some of the professions in which a number of 
qualifi'ed women are necessary, - 

The professions in which we would like to see women in great num- 
bers are those, with two exceptions, teaching and health, where they are 
not numerous today, at least not. in develpn^^/Srapitalist societies. 
We would divide and assign priprity^in th^e professions^ at cording to 
the promotion of a better society, orwr that is more egalitarian and 
less likely to generate famine^ hui^er, tension, and wars. 

1. An understanding jof nature\ of natural resources, and food pro- 
duction - this requires entrance into the fiejds of geology, chemistry, 
ecology, and mineral resources; the training of women • environmentalists , 
researchers, technicians, and mechanics in agriculture, forestry , 
fisheries, and animal husbandry. 

2. Development of the health of populations. This requires the 
massive ^;raiixirig of women as doctors, surgeons, and medical specialists 
in all areas, particularly those rof birth control, tropicar medicjirie, 

^•^Ibid. . - 
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and; nujbritional research and technology, plus the administration and ' 
organization of health services ard famil> planning. Each yedr the 
tmderdeveloped. cotintries lose thousands of doctors who emigrate to 
the United States.. Yet in India, for exauiple, it was estimated in 
1970 fchat it W4^s necessary to educate abcut 1>000 doctors per year 
to ensure the success of family planning programs in the near* future. 

3. The developmeynt of specialists in human sciences -/sociologists, 
ethnologists, linguists, and in particular, int^rpreters^^ and ;«<Msiologisti: 
of conmunications, all professions where (with the exception pf inter- 
preter) women are still rare. In fact, it is not enough to wish to 

;hodemize agriculture or dietary habits in less developed countries; it 

■■^•'^ • • • . " 

is nec^saty that anthropologists and sociologists work with agronpinists 
and nutritionists to understand the resistance with which traditional 
societies react to social change. We must have women who specialize 
in- the, less-well -known foreign languages so that communication can 
.develop with all countries /and among all national minorities. Women 
trained in philosophy must determine the htunanistlc objectives for 
societies. Psychologists and sociologists must change the traditional 
images of masculine and feminine roles. 

4. The development of international and, national planning, urban 
and rural, requires the education of. women planners - economists, 
demographers, statisticians, urbanists, architects, etc., in short, 
women specialists in research "and technologyL^as^ j^^ planning. 
The growth of the rural populatibji, which will double from 1950 to 
the year 2000 should .not cnuse us to forget- that from now to the year 
2000 the urban population will form half of the total Tvorld population, • 
whereas the urban population represented only a quarter of the popula- 
tion in 1950. ' In the course of this period, the absolute number of 
urban inhabitants will quadruple, passing- from 750 million to 3.1 billion, 
Ad^a result of this growth, in the year 2000, in deyeloped isociieties, ^ v 
75 \ercent of the population, will be living in cities. Whereas that 
pr<yportion will 'reach 40 percent in less developed covntiries . 

It is necessary that women jn great humbers become Urban planners, 
architects, researchers, planners and technicians of transport arid 
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^copminfb of essential goods 

-(water, electripity,^ food, etc .) , for the stru|[gle against pollution 
r V i and .btl^ urban ills, if we Want life to be supportable 1 in: the cities. 

Urbari and ryral planning^ national and international plainning, will 
. . reiquire a large number of researchers and techniciarisr in| economics, 
;^ / . d^ ^ 
\ • 5. . We must consolidate women in the educational systems at the 

same time as, we create a. new equality between the sexes in that field. 
Instead of the very high percentage of women in' preschool L primary, 
and secondary teaching, and low numbers of women' in higher education 
and^ those technical professions which have been called masculine, we 
must have more men in preschool, primary, and sec6ridar)^ teachi^^^ 
^.considerable rtse it the percentage of women who are technica^y 
educated for the so-called masculine professions (in particular 
metallurgy, wood, paper, cardboard, textiles, etc.). Finally, we 
need more women in higher education, especially in law, mathematics, 
physical sciences and chemistry, and economics and demography. The 
. growth of feminine effectiveness in teaching positions in those fields 
will help give young women a more^favorable orientation toward thtose 
p\?bfessions previously considered masCialine. Wp know that at prestent 
the education of young Women prepares' them in general for so -called 
feminine careers (i.e.-, child care, selling jobs, secretarial work, 
'etc.) which are already saturated and suborciin^ate, whereas they could 
much more easily find work in manual and technical professions (as 
~ .electricians and plumbers, for example). 

V Similarly, it is necfessiary that a large^^^n of women enter 

the professions of higher r education and scientific research:v they 
will function as needed role modej-s for their studeiits. 

6i Finally, it is not ^enough for women to enter areas which 
have been refused them up till now becausie of their sex, it is also 
necessary that women participate in decision -miaking, whether it be as 
%^ parliamentary assemblies, members of executive and judiciary 

organizations at the state level, or members of national or interna- 
: tioiial societies; . - v 



^^^^^^ vM^^ : organ! zaiibhs of workers , officials , fciisin^ ^ 

■ iie^ groups^ as in the churchess^ women win j^t^ 

%ina^ as ta influence other nieiij^iiers a^^^ \ 

; : : Women must also fbrm feminist movements^/ 

; i'the; pi^ to define society *s objectives more carefuj/ly, i 



Conclusion 





' Women in underdeveloped countries threaten the survival of humani 
if they continue to have too many childrient Tp^ir productivity in agrr-^^^v 
culture is weak, but the resjponsibility for Jthis devol ves b^ the men Whp^^^^ 
have left .women in. igriorance,: and on the in the .rich^ 59^ 

who^dA not wish to share their privileges with th^^^ 

developed or undeveloped, the poorest of the jSbor are the women. We' i^^ 
notiB that the men in xmderdeveloped ^ountrles. - ir^ Asia, Afi^ica, or Latin 
America link their virility to their procreative power, and the women 
of these countries are conditioned to believe this. In developed 
cotmtries the "virility" of tlx^ man is expressed by keeping women away ~ 
from equality land power, by/4imi ting her to the hoite and domestic tasks 
and the education of children. She is not accepted as a full and fequal 
associate; in theworld/of work, she is considered marginal. Men con- 
tinue to coliaborate^with each other whether at the natipriai or inter- 
iiaitional level, to^olve alone national or world pro ioms which coitcN^m 
•both sexes. ' Y ■ ' " ' - • • \ 

What are ^he results of the policies pf this iinisex society, built 
and conceived^ uniquely by one half of humanity, while the other half i 
ignorant or^ powerless? They are far from satisfying and ©yen trans la^ 
into a cje^rtain failure - i;here is compe^^ 
civil yar, and an unprecedented stockpiling of destrtic^t^^ 
fapine and the threat of atomic War loom oh the h6ri?on>^^^^^^^^^^ I rprnaihs 
tc/be^ seen whether the most e4ucated women in the devel^^^ 
j/l^tking with those from less developed countries, will vch^^ge^ t^ 
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JCotirS^ mad armaments race jrid dema^ 

billioiis of daliair^^^^ be used'^ instead ifbr education , 

aiid, the raising of stari^ • 

: In deaanding that t^ effectiyely in decision -inaking^ 

women Will-only ^^b^^ fightiog for a truer democracy, against a discirimi- 
tiation that prejudices the future of humanity - the disci im 
betK^en the sexes. The World Congress of the Inteniational Wipmen|s 
Year "issues a call to all couritries , in particular to those powers 
posl^ssing nuclear arms, that they proceed urgently and rfesoliitely 
to a general and complete disarmament, and especially ta nucleiar 
disarmament applying concrete and 'efficacious measures which will 
guarantee decisive progress towaM a world' without arms and wars i a 
world of peace and Comprehension among nationi^ which will' permit 
the /liberation and use, for the well-being of pebplfes and civilization, 
of the considerable human and material resources which serve to pro- 
duce means of destruction; this would grant oiie of the most ardent 
wisTies of women and men throughout the world it conceivable 
that the. nations of the world, which exist through rivalry, competition 
power, and nationalism will r^ply to that call, in the absence of a 
continuous, pressurie from women of _ eyery country - organized and guided 
by the best educated? 

In the second place, educated women must respond directly to the,^ 
call addressed to .them by the World Congress in Mexico: **It is just 
thai the women who, pn the occasion of Inte^cnational Women's Year, 
a-ffirm the principal of equality, assume, their duty of solidarity v 
with those who do not enjoy the material and intellectual advantages 
necessary for human dignity." Consequently, the Mexican Congress 
•issues an urgent appeal to women to concern themselves "with women 
who, alo% with their 'fa.miiies, live under the yoke of an intolerable 
inisery ; demands how that women vork alongside 'the least-favoured women 
/in their "ei^^^^ needs, in their struggle 




^^iprSc in the struggle 'jfor peape j ^recbiro 

; persuade goveitiinents rad 

r prgfani;^2a^^ cdliaboriate -in setting up structures which'^.WiIl alio) 

; individuals and groups - including chari-table organizatiphs - to work 
to eliminate t^ the' great economic disparitiesi ahd 

the. draining conditions of poverty , 'v/hich threaten the dignity of 
women, men and'" children.'' ' * • ' * 

I do not see how women from developed societies ban answer thw^^^^ 
call and place themselves in the service of their sisters j-n th^ *^^ 
and Fourth Worlds, if they do not use^^their education to exercise the 
responsibilities we have spoken of eatlier - thanks to their ^rofes- - 
siohal engagement in; economics , demography /^ agriculture; chem^^ 
medicine, the administration of health servi pes and the distribution 
of food; in lopal, national and* intetiriational planning and rilral and . 
urban pl^anning; in politics and the organization of services. Also, ^ 
one could asta^if women will movf in great ntunbers toward these pro- 
fessions if they do not have an. objective which transcends the simple 
_ individualistic quest fpr money and economic independence. 'The educa- 
tiph of women, and more particularly the professional training of 
women in technical schools, high schools, arid universities, must 
• include the, data on the future which awaits the human race iyi the year 
2000 - data which point to alarming conditions at thiat time if nothing 
is done to remedy present evils. In particular, we suggest that, begin -r 
nirig with secondary schools, we*should give an important place to demog- 
raphy, to economics, to the distribution and. utilization in the world . 
of natural resources and food, to the .problems of nutrition and. of 
distribution of income according to country and social class^ We/liiust 
instill in ybiing girls the ideal of hliman solidarity,, which an individ- 
ualistic society, based upon individual well-bping has not taught them ^ 
Then it' will be easier for them to break with the pre judices^^ 
tmtil now have prevented them from entering certain pro^essio^js and 
achieving certain competencies , from tiaking. on the professibriali " 
social, and politic?! responsibilities to which their level of education 
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......... ^l^iQii^ 

^ iii^ alc|hg with the exercis^^f the^^ ^^^^ 

^l^lp^^^ tlesponslb^ities ^ aie lndispensa|^ 



^P^v^^lv;^^ it likely that they wiir be npts^^^*^ 



to l^aj^^ which, until no»^, have held theni back. 
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